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HE Senior Class of Central High School met 

in January to plan for the 1935 celebration of 

the Tercentenary of Secondary Education. 

Jim Hawkins got on his long, gangling legs 
and said: 

“It seems to me the best way to celebrate the 
founding of the high school three hundred years ago 
would be to help the graduates of high schools who 
can’t find jobs right now.” 

“Not only that,” added Sally Gilbert, “but there 
are lots of young people in this town who ought to be 
attending Central right now, 
who haven’t graduated and who 
haven’t jobs either.” 

At the 
faculty adviser, the class de- 
cided to make, as its contribu- 
tion to the Tercentenary, a 
special study of the unemployed 
youth of the community. It 
divided the problem into two 
separate phases and set down 
these questions as a beginning: 


suggestion of the 





First, young people of high school 
age who are not enrolled in high 
school: 

What proportion of the young people 
of high school age are not enrolled in 
high school? 

How many of those not enrolled are 
unemployed? 

How many of those not enrolled are 
following no systematic plan for study 
and self-improvement? 

What could the school do to extend 
its services to these young people? 

Second, graduates of the high school 
who have not found employment: 

How many graduates of the last 
five years are not attending college or 
other institutions and are. not employed? 

What new employment opportunities could the community 
provide? 

What is Central 
graduate? 


High school doing to serve the post- 


By dividing up the town into manageable districts 
and assigning a team of three students to each for a 


house-to-house canvass, the class found, after a two — 


weeks’ investigation, that roughly 50 per cent of the 
young people of high school age were enrolled in 
school, while very few of those not attending school 
had jobs. They also learned that 60 per cent of the 
graduates of the last five years had nothing regular 
to do. Thus more than half of all young people in 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


An Editorial 








the community between the ages of 14 and 23 had 
neither schools nor jobs. 

After the class had carefully discussed the reports 
of its committees it took the following actions: 


1. It wrote a letter to the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator in Washington, asking that an adequate 
sum of relief funds be set aside, as has already been done 
for college students, to help young people without money 
attend high school, either by direct scholarships, loans, or 
by paying students a small sum to help with clerical or 
other work in the schools. 

2. It wrote similar letters to the State FERA director 
and the Welfare Commissioner of 
their own town, asking the state and 
community to adopt a similar pro- 
gram of high school student help. 

3. It approached the officials of 
a large university some fifty miles 
away, urging that they open an ex- 
tension junior college center in this 
town, with college teachers, which 
could be attended by students liv- 
ing at home but unable to pay the 
cost of going away to college. 

4. It asked the local Board of 
Education to employ a qualified 
teacher for unemployed boys and 
girls of high school age, and se- 
cured the Sunday School rooms of 
one of the local churches in which 
to hold classes, guaranteeing the 
services of five recent unemployed 
graduates to assist in coaching the 
backward students. 

5. It organized a permanent 
exhibit, in a room provided by a 
local storekeeper, for the display 
of young people’s handicrafts, me- 
chanical and art work, the ex- 
change of articles, and the holding 
of clubs. 

6. In connection with (6) it enlisted the voluntary 
services of sixteen of the leading doctors, lawyers, minis- 
ters, engineers, business men, etc., of the community, to 
give one night a week to attending the exhibit and consult- 
ing with young people who needed advice on training or 
guidance. Some of these men later took selected young 
people into their offices and stores as unpaid learners. 

7. It got the Principal to call a mass-meeting of par- 
ents and citizens. They organized a Community Council 
on Unemployed Youth composed of representatives of 
parent-teacher groups, the Town Council, business clubs, 
American Legion, Central Labor Council, Ministerial 
Association, and other bodies, which is now earnestly 
tackling the entire problem. 


This editorial is*based on an article by Eleanor Craven in the 
Journal of the National Education Association. 









Lay Me 


A SHORT STORY 
By Louis Paul 


ILLIE FAUCET was a 


sad man, that paradox of 


color. Not serious, pom- 

pous, or irascible — they 
grow in any race or climate—but sad. 
When Willie mooned his tenor tunes, 
they were not plaintive, like Claudie 
Jill’s; plaintive means that it’s sweet 
to have the blues. No. Willie’s ivory 
eyeballs turned to heaven naturally, 
like a Texas horse thief’s. When the 
term Weltschmerz was coined, it seems 
unbelievable that they did not have 
Willie in mind. His disconsolate air 
spoke plainer than his lips, saying in 
your presence, “Ain’ no reason ‘vented 
yet fo’ anybody to be happy. Jes’ 
bein’ born is wuss thing kin happen to 
a man.” 

Inevitably he was the butt and in- 
spiration of wit. “Hi, Willie,” Big 
Bardley would greet him. ‘What 
y'all smilin’ *bout this mornin’ ?” 

“Ain’t nobody smilin’.” 

“So’y, Willie. So’y. 
a minute you wuz.” 

Young Georgie Grigg had a broader 
sense of humor. “You spare few min- 
utes, Willie? Doc say I got to take 
buttermilk fo’ my health. Milkman 
gone and lef’ sweet by mistake; y'all 
mind takin’ a look at it? Figger 
should curdle it straight off.” 

“You comin’ to my funril, Willie, 
and cheer the mo’ners up?” 


Thought fo’ 


“Mornin’, Willie, mornin’. Sing 
hallelulyer.” 
Bigger fools them people ain't 


never been born, he thought, as these 
quips rolled off his impenetrable hide. 
Willie had an overwhelming contempt 
for illogical gayety. Laffin’ is jes’ 
stirrin’ up yo’ insides over nothin’. 
Harlum like a woodsful o’ monkeys— 
jabber wit’ yo’ mouf, grin wit’ yo’ 
lips, ain’ nothin’ but monkeys sho-nuff. 

Willie Faucet made a living collect- 
ing old magazines from cellars and 
waste bags and reselling them for pen- 
nies, netting sixty cents or so a day. 
He slept in Mistuh Williams’ ’part- 
ment-house basement and received lots 
of handouts. He believed wealth be- 
yond bare necessity bad for man. It 
disturbed what should be his natural 
melancholy. Fools smilin’ an’ laffin 
and luxuratin in money jes beggin’ fo’ 
somethin’ to happen. Man ain’t got 
nothin’, don’t want nothin’, ain’t laffin 
over nothin’, don’ have to worry ‘bout 
missin’ nothin’, Thass sense. He 
sang sad songs as an avocation. 


“Yo’ killin’ me, 
Willie,’’ Grover 
Cleveland Smuts, su- 
perintendent of the 
Williams apartments, 
would complain, “with 
yo’ ‘lay me lows’ an’ 
‘oh, bury me deeps’ 
and yo’ ‘plantin’ 
daisies 


‘pon my 
brows.’ Where-at y’all git them 
songs?” Mistuh Williams had no 


musical ear, and, a large tolerant man, 
was not annoyed by. noise. 

The lugubrious troubadour pursued 
his appointed rounds. “Yo’ takin’ lil 
readin’ matter, ma’am? Here’s nice 
Ladies Home Journey. Two cents, 
ma’am. Look maybe like thunder, 
Miz Gumm?” 

“Yes, I'll take that one, Willie. 
Why, no. It looks real pleasant out.” 

He was a little disappointed. Sales 
were going too easy this morning. The 
sun was shinin’ up there jes a mite 
too strong fo’ rain. ‘“Might be some 
pages missin’, though, Miz Gumm,” 
he drawled discouragingly. 

“That’s all right, Willie. 
two cents won’t break me.” 

His expression plainly said, “Well, 
let tragedy repay your blithe indiffer- 
ence, let woe chastize your careless 
cheer.” 

Pity. Only half the day gone, and 
fifty cents earned already. Sun over- 
haid, folks smilin’, even tored maga- 
zines sellin’ easy this mornin’. Willie 
Faucet’s saddest song stirred in his 
bosom. He didn’t know where he had 
got it; notes from other blues, words 
jes seemed to come, but mostly made 
up out of his autochthonous sorrows. 
The doleful quality with which he en- 
dowed those slurred, tenor tones can- 
not be imitated on the printed page; 
the words must do. Head bowed, a 
handful of ragged magazines under 
his arm, he sauntered wearily down 
139th Street, crooning: 


After all, 


“Roody, roody ... river drowns yo’, 
Roody river, drowns yo’ chile; 
Singin’ sad the roody river 

Drowns yo’ while yo’ mammy agmile. 
Snowdy snow is cole and blizzard, 
Wissul roun’ my cabin do’; 

Snow ,is snowdy blizzard ravin’, 

Till you die upon the flo’, 

Hi and ho-de! Why yo’ singin’? 
Bluedy blues is sad and lazy; 
Why yo’ laffin, Mister Blue-man? 
Blue-man’s blues’ll drive yo’ crazy! 
Alfm the saddes’ man in Harlum, 
Baddes’, saddes’ wukkin’ slave; 


* like I Uncle Tom hisself. 





Wish I daid, I couldn’t singin’, 
Less'’n I singin’ in my grave. 
Gravey grave-man, dig yo” shovel, 
Spadey spade-man, dig me deep, 
Lay me low and plant yo’ daisies 
So we bofe kin git some sleep. 
Hi-de-ho-man, why yo’ laffin? 

Why yo’ rilin’ up yo’ gizzard? 
Roody river git yo’ some time, 
Else the cole and snowdy blizzard. 
Lay me low!” 


Thass it. Lay me low! Wiillic 
Faucet, head down, tramped alony 
the seething thoroughfare, the world’s 
sorrows upon his shoulders. Seem jes 
like I kin remember me the hole of « 
slave-ship. Seem like I’m a-moanin’ 
fo’ these sore fingers in cotton fields, 
my back bust fum heavy sack. Seem 
Seem the 
ole farm an’ Gray Dolly ache in me 
like stummick with too much to eat, 
yassuh. Seem mighty like I’m all my 
people chase’ outn the Promise’ Lan, 
outn the lan’ o’ Egip. Seem jes like 
I’m one big mo’ner fo’ the whole 
cemetury, sho do. Roody river! 
“Gravey grave-man, dig yo’ shovel, 
Spadey spade-man, dig me deep, 

Lay me low! Jes’ plant yo’ daisies 
*Pon my brow an’ let me sleep!” 


Seem like I’m jes’— 

“Hi, Willie.” 

“Yassuh, Mistuh Tooby. Y'all 
don’ want no ole magazines, I reckon.” 

“Think I'll take one home to thie 
one-an’-enly, Willie. What you got 
there today, son?” 

“Here a Vanery Fair, thoutn no 
cover—thass three center, Mistuli 
Tooby. Too spensive, seem like. 
Here a Colliery’ an’ this here a whole 
com-plete Hoppers Bazzer, ’ceptin’ it 
got little muddy in the middle. ‘None 
of ‘em ain’t much account, Mistuh 
Tooby.” 

“Tl ‘take this one. Three cents? 
You're lookin’ bright as a feather 
to-day, Willie,” he volunteered. 

“Yassuh,” murmured Willie, dis- 
consolate. 

Miz Turner ‘cross the street seem 
like she tryin’ to beckon to him. He 
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turned down a side street and began 
another verse of his song. It was ap- 
parently inexhaustible. 


“Cloudy sky about to rainin’, 


Strip yo’ corn an’ drown yo’ crop... .” 


II 


Willie Faucet has spent his boyhood 
on a farm in Virginia. At eight he 
held the bucking handles of a plow 
drawn by a pigeon-toed gray that 
knew more about furrows than fifty 
little nigger lads. Behind that plow 


it was, perhaps, timeless sun overhead, 


chained, weary, that Willie’s sad fan- 
tasies began to grow. The gently 
jagged rows were conducive to melan- 
choly—intense, overwhelming melan- 
choly that was like the crooning of 
winds outside the shack in a storm. 
Sorrow had always howled in Willie’s 
brain. It was not long before his 
maddeningly doleful airs alienated 
him from the sympathies of those 
about him. Poor Willie liked to drive 
the good and cheerful darkies nuts 
with his roody rivers and his snowdy 
blizzards and his clowdy skies. He 
wandered and drifted, settled and 
sighed, moved, and finally found a 
place for himself in the graces of the 
more urbanely humorous folk in the 
great city. 

It was a good many years now 
since the thin, gangling Negro had 
settled in Harlem. No one thought 
about his age. At any age the uni- 
verse’s years would have unnaturally 
bent his shoulders. And as though he 
really carried these, and its sorrows, 
too, Willie Faucet shuffled, slow- 
moving, dreamily, like a “roody river” 
itself, timeless, ambitionless, incom- 
parably sad, absently rumbling in his 
throat new lyric sounds that would 
register more adequately his vast, 
saturnine gloom. 

So that, world turned upside down, 
head spinning with the swift sequence 
of events, Willie Faucet was unable 
to comprehend and ward off a Fate 
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that mocked the essence of his phi- 
losophy. It all happened just a_little 
too quickly for Willie. 

Mistuh Williams, in the basement 
of whose apartment house Willie slept, 
was entertaining a distinguished, if 
importunate, guest. The distinguished 
man was Pierre Lebon, creator of 
Lebon’s Musical Madcaps, Lebon’s 
Chocolate Vanities, etc. Mistuh Lebon, 
né Pete Goodman, pianist, composer, 
vaudeville producer, was trying to get 
Williams to invest some of his reputed 
wealth in a colored revue. The apart- 
ment-house owner had promised to 
give the matter consideration. Sud- 
denly, to Pierre Lebon’s ears, there 
came a melody. 

Low it started; sad—desperately 
sad. It quavered on the most beauti- 
fully produced chest tone that Lebon 
had ever heard. He twisted his ear 
downward, not quite believing in the 
music’s human source. Right out of 
the earth came this magnificent soul- 
twisting chant: 

“Snowdy snow is cole an’ blizzard. ... 
Wissul roun’ yo’ mounting shack. ... 
Snowdy blizzard moan an’ wailin’. ... 


Till you’re frizzen stiff and black. ... 
Oohhh ... LAY me low!” 


On the syllable of “low” an ex- 
quisite cello tube of melody seemed to 
draw back, into the chest that had ut- 
tered it, the escaped melancholy, as 
though only that bosom could right- 
fully contain that much sorrow. Mis- 
tuh Lebon was spellbound, Finally, 
interrupting the enchantment with an 
effort, he managed to exclaim, ““Who’s 
that singin’, and where’s he doin’ it?” 

“Him?” The apartment owner 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘““That’s poor 
Willie Faucet. Why?” 

“What’s he do?” 

“Oh, sells old papers and maga- 
zines.”’. 

“Where’s he at—in the cellar?” 

“Willie keeps the basement clean. 
Smuts and me, we lets him sleep down 
there. Don’t make but a few cents a 
day sellin’ them magazines. Harm- 
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less, he is. Just singin’ away like that 
all the time.” 
Again: 


“Roody river git yo’ sho-nuff, 
Worms’ll eat yo’ eyes, and lizzards; 
Roody river drown yo’ sudden, 
Eels’ll git yo’ inside gizzards!” 


“Go hand me up that there boy,” 
Mistuh Lebon ordered peremptorily. 

Later, Willie standing awkwardly 
against a well-nicked player piano, 
Lebon urged him: “Come on, Willie. 
Just sing it once again. Want to get 
those notes in my head. Ain’t no 
music like that ever been wrote; don’t 
think anybody could. But you sing 
it.” 

The magazine man, thrown sud- 
denly into this dazzling prominence, 
awed by the splendor of Mistuh Wil- 
liams’s appointments, was somewhat 
dazed. ‘““Why-fo’ y’all wan me, mis- 
tuh, suh? Don’ wanna do it. Feels 
almos’ too blue do much singin’ jes 
now. Leam me be, suh. Scuse me, 
suh, Mistuh Williams,” he apologized. 

But he was prevailed upon. Yes, 
and he was prevailed upon for more 
than Willie, in his wildest dreams, 
could have imagined. 

“Just once more,” said Lebon. 

That was all Willie seemed to hear 
any more. “Just once... .” 

Lebon, in his way, was an artist 
and an excellent musician. In the 
next few weeks, with unconquerable 
persistence, he made Willie come to 
his studio and sing again and again 
those peculiar intonations. He must 
master a piano accompaniment that 
would blend, not imitate, the melody. 
He corrected and recorrected his 
manuscripts with the concentration of 
a colored Beethoven. Again and 
again and again . . . low and moanin’ 
sweet ... now an augmented fifth on 
that “lay me low” which violated 
every known rule of counterpoint. 
“Why-fo’ yuh drivin’ me crazy this- 
away?” Willie would complain. Those 
little tailed dots were senseless chirog- 
raphy to him. 

“Just once more. Just once. Where 
you sing, “Why you laughin’, Mister 
Blue-man?’ ” 

“IT ‘don’t wanna do it. 
singin’.” 

“My time’s more valuable than 
yours, so what you kickin’ about? 
Come on, Willie. Going to make you 
more money than you ever knew there 
was in the whole world.” 

“Don’t want money, ain’t never 
want money, don’t know what I spen’ 
it fo’ ifn I git it. My time jes 
valu’ble yours fo’ restin’ puppice. 
Leam me go home, Mistuh Pianoman. 
Sick o’ dis singin’.” 

“Listen, Willie.” He fingered the 
strain carefully, building the har- 
mony. Boy’s genius understood in- 
tuitively to rise and dip, G, A-flat, B, 


I sick o’ 





C, E-flat, D, C, on “Spadey spade-man, 
dig me deep.” A natural, sure as seven 
or eleven. “Do I get these notes right 
here like you sing them?” 

“Some time I do ’em thataway,” said 
Willie, noncommittally, adding, “Leam me 
go home and sell my magazines.” 

“Don’t need to sell no more of them 
magazines, sonny. Here’s a dollar. You 
run along, then, and practice your songs 
while I try to figure out some of the 
screwy harmony.” 


IIl. 

Yes. Willie, hardly understanding, was 
prevailed upon. Pierre Lebon, the instinct 
of show business in every fiber of his 
being, did not intend completely to trans- 
plant the naive troubadour out of his na- 
tive environment. On the contrary, 
Lebon’s drop painter and designer created 
a setting of Mistuh Williams’ apartment- 
house basement with Hollywood accuracy. 
Even the eternal magazines, Collieries, 
Posts, Vanery Fairs, and Hoppers Baz- 
zers, torn and artfully muddled, lay scat- 
tered at his feet. 

Willie Faucet hated the entranced, 
blank-faced, gaping audience. He became, 
if anything, a sadder man, and his songs 
achieved an even deeper despair. The 
noise and glitter and backstage excite- 
ment, the girls in tights and comedians’ 
make-up, the walk-on and bow music 
blaring, the powerful, glaring spot that 
painted his figure beside the cardboard 
furnace in acid yellow—it all depressed 
him tremendously. Pierre Lebon stood in 
the wings, smiling, nodding, excited as he 
had never been before. 

One of the critics about town wrote: 


“While sedate explorers storm Carnegie, 
a black boy named Willie Faucet is tear- 
ing the vaudeville public’s emotions to 
shreds with the maddest melancholy 
crooning it’s éver been my luck to enjoy. 
This Willie’s moaned music is neither fish, 
fowl, nor song-book spiritual, but low- 
down crooning that makes Judea’s cantors 
a merry crowd by comparison. He sits on 
an old mattress beside a basement boiler 
in a setting that’s authentic Harlem or 
I've mistaken Cab Calloway for an Ital- 
ian tenor.” 


Lebon eventually impressed upon him 
the necessity of more appropriate street 
clothing, of a higher dignity in company 
with his old neighbors, a public attitude 
more in keeping with the popularity he 
had achieved. Lebon and Mistuh Williams, 
however, in celebration of their boy's 
miraculous success, did themselves well in 
the way of a shivaree. No fragile Easter 
lily ever blossomed with keener instinct 
for beauty’s unaffected air of sufficiency, 
no scholarship had to teach the dazzling 
Willie savoir faire. When Hayward Tooby 
patted his back and sheepishly attempted 
humor with, “Got any old magazines, Wil- 
lie? Guess, now you rollin’ in the lap o’ 
luxury awn top the ladder o’ success, you 
just natchally buyin’ ’em off the noostand,” 
the singer of sad songs shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Evenin’, Mistuh Tooby. 
man is the po’ in sperit.” 

“Jes crazy "bout acters,” Miz Morton 
“gushed. 

“Yo’ dancin’ thisyere wet rag, Mistuh 
Faucet?” murmured Angie Scarlett, with 
honeyed accent. 

They were a little afraid of Willie’s no- 


The on’y po’ 


LOUIS PAUL 


WHEN first prize for the O. Henry 
Memorial Awards for the best short 
story for 1934 was announced, most read- 
ers heard Louis Paul’s name for the first 
time, because “No Trouble for Jedwick” 
was the first story Paul had ever had pub- 
lished. But those who have kept an eye 
on the magazines in the short time since 
the award was made last December have 
seen Mr. Paul’s name time and again on 
the contents pages of Story, Collier’s, 
Esquire, Woman’s Home Companion, a 
The Forum. And now Doubleday Doran 
have just announced that they are pub- 
lishing his first novel. 

The end of the war found Louis Paul 
seventeen years old and in the Air Corps. 
Being shunted about in troop trains had 
given him a taste for seeing the country, 
and he went right on traveling. ‘America 
to a boy born in teeming Brooklyn was a 
gtand place,” he says, “vast, and lovely, 
and full of air.” He spent seven years on 
the Pacific Coast doing a little of every- 
thing, including roadbuilding, mining, 
ditch-digging, and sailoring. “I got up a 
great respect for Christopher Columbus, 
and thought how nice it had been of him 
to discover America for me. I liked Amer- 
ica very much, and wrote it into a pageant 
in a novel called The Pumpkin Coach, 
trying to go on with the discovery. An- 
other novel, too. And some stories and 
things. They’re finally printing the stories, 
and publishing the novels, and I’m very 
pleased about it.” 








such songs; as familiar to them as “Co- 
caine’ Habit” and “She.Done Him Wrong,” 
the melodies were no longer private Har- 
lem croons.. They loved privacy; popu- 
larity awed them. But when the night 
sobered down into almost dawn, when gin 
and the black man’s sweet hysteria had 
worked their magic and settled to stay, 
when Claudie Jill’s conventional perform- 
ance had put them back in chairs, Willie 
Faucet sang: 

“IT feel my soul a-leavin’ o’ my body, 

I feel my heart ain’ beatin’ any mo’; 

I look aroun’ an’ fine myse’f in hebm— 
I know because I sees the golden*do’. 
The anguls’ harps is made o° gol’ an’ 

di’mon’s, 
They playin’ happy music all day long; 
Ever’ meal is chicken fried in butter, 
But voice inside me whisper somethin’s 
wrong. 
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I lives a thousan’ years jes eatin’ chicken, 

Ain’ single sould onhappy fo’ a spell. 

Gol’ an’ chicken, sho! But where’s the 
blue-man? 

A voice inside me whisper, ‘This is Hell! 

I look aroun’ and see the Devil laffin. .. 


IV 

Some attribute Willie Faucet’s downfall 
to vanity. But vanity would have e- 
stroyed all the arts by now. It was the 
spats, more likely. They were magenta- 
dyed doeskin, and he could stare at them, 
fascinated, for hours. “Sho is some spats,” 
he murmured over and over. “Sho got me 
some spats.” Jes take a look at them there 
spats, man. Hi-de!” 

“Like it better now,” said Lebon, “since 
you see how easy it is? Don’t want to 
go back sellin’ magazines, huh?” 

“Nussah. Like it! Ain’t never own so 
much money all my life. Sake! Reckon 
y’all mus’ be some fairy-man, Mistuh [.e- 
bung, gittin’ me all these clo’s and jew- 
eleries an’ yaller hats— jes fo’ singin’ silly 
ole song.” 

“TI knew you’d look at it like that,” said 
Lebon, all smiles, happy that his talented 
protege no longer incessantly complained 
that he was too sad to sing. 

Then the something happened. It had 
to. It just had to because Willie Faucet, 
saddest man in the world, was human. He 
simply couldn’t stay sad in this benign 
existence. The paying public noticed it 
gradually; the dapper colored manager 
immediately. “Listen here, Willie,’ he 
took him aside after one particularly bad 
performance, “what the hell were you gig- 
glin’ about out there?” 

“Gigglin’, Mistuh? Sake! I thinkin’ o’ 
pokechop dinner we is gonna git after the 
show. Jes happy, thass all.” 

“Well, who asked you to get happy? 
Public is payin’ to see you sad. Your 
songs don’t make sense thataway. Forget 
them pork chops and do your stuff right.” 

“Gee, Mistuh Lebung, I’m so’y. Got 
thinkin’ o’ them pink spats an’ them pok- 
chops, jes had to feel happy. Feel happy 
as a lock. Thassit. Happy as a lock. 
Once, sho-nuff, Mistuh Lebung, caint feel 
no way but sad. Di’n’ have nothin’, did'n’ 
want nothin’, di’n’ have nothin’ to be 
happy "bout. Sellin’ dirty ole magazines 
make you sad, too, Mistuh Lebung.” 

Lebon shook his head, a profound intui- 
tion stirring uneasily in his breast. 

It went from bad to worse inevitably, 
as those things do. “You don’t get that 
silly smirk offn your mugg,” Lebon 
warned him, “and you’re through! Million 
niggers in this here country willin’ to 
laugh their fool haids off for coffee money. 
You—” 

“Yas, sir,” he drawled, barely under- 
standing. 

“—you ain’t gettin’ them no more, Wil- 
lie,” the impresario pleaded. “You ain't 
gettin’ inside of them. You ain’t tearin’ 
their hearts out. You ain’t layin’ therm in 
the aisles. You—you just ain’t. ...” 

“Whut I gonna do, Mistuh Lebung? I 
try all my might, yassuh. Caint he’p it. 
Jes don’ feel sad inside me no mo’.” 

They played out the few suburban towns 
on their contract, and then Edgar Tra- 
vers, in his booking office, gave it to 
Lebon. “Your boy is washed up.” 

“Now, Mister Travers, we—” 

“You know why just well’s we do.” 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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INK-POTS 


An Essay by Charles S. Brooks 





HEN I think of what easy 
remnants essays may be 
made I wonder that every 
lukewarm pen does not en- 
gage its leisure in throwing them to- 
gether. A man of moderate ingenuity 
has but to cast about in the nearest 
circumstance to find matter for his 
thought. If his study window looks 
upon a garden a score of subjects will 
rise from grass and flowering bush to 
crowd his ink-pot. He has but to 
hold himself in leisure, then dip and 
start. Perhaps upon the lawn a sun- 
dial meets his eye and, in speculation 
on the wise saw that is carved upon 
the bronze, his thought will run 
through all eternity to find the edge 
of times. Horas non numero nisi 
serenas! It was such a motto—I 
count but the sunny hours—that sent 
Hazlitt through a dozen pages of de- 
lightful mediation that sing like a 
drowsy tune of summer. The flower- 
ing of a jonquil or the drooping of a 
lilac guides us to the running of the 
year. By what magic does nature sort 
its colors from the sun and tip its 
brush with yellow for the daffodil? 
By what favor does the iris get its 
motley to racket through the month 
of June? Or if stars be out, we sit in 
wonder at the everlasting whipcord 
that sends us spinning through alter- 
nate day and night. The flash of 
Orion on its breathless journey of a 
million years provides us argument 
for eternity. 

For myself, possessing a pen of but 
a soft and modest nib, this grand the- 
ology does not tempt me. My own 
window, also, rises from a garden, but 
it is the trivial matters that stir my 
fancy. My thoughts vibrate, as it 
were, to a gentler broadcasting out 
of space. A rooster’s braggart note, 
the roll of the city’s grumbling traffic 
as if it grudged its hours of work, the 
gardener’s rake scratching at the 
gravel, a far-off lawn-mower whirring 
with a locust’s deeper voice—these 
sounds trickle to my thought. Or per- 
haps a noonday bell turns the world 
backward for a score of years and the 
children of my recollection tumble out 
of school to a long vacation. For 
three months of careless days it will 
not matter whether Columbus sailed 
from Italian or Spanish port, or who 
it was who looked with wild surmise, 
silent, upon a peak in Darien. I fling 
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again my battered books to dis- 
card and romp to freedom. I 
feel the hot stones on my bare 
feet, the cool caress of shadowy 
grass. For a summer afternoon 
I lie in dreams of far adventure 
on the tossing seas. A dozen 
such topics at a noonday bell 
come racing to my lazy pen. 

I have already found engag- 
ing trifles for an essay in a Mon- 
day’s wash as it swings on a § 
neighbor’s line, and a bit of © 
fluttering lace has been a prologue t 
a paragraph on vanity. I have ob- 
served, also, how a stiff wind tempts 
the garments to a lively one-step, and 
have cast my thoughts upon a dance 
that takes thus its rhythm from. the 
sky. 

A friend of mine confesses that she 
once planned a little play for children, 
which was to open in a garden with 
a stretch of linen between the posts. 
Her plot provided that these garments 
were prisoners in the castle of a 
hideous giant, shrunk by magic to this 
thin shadow of themselves. Certainly 
they flapped sadly and languished for 
a ransom. But presently, as the play 
proceeds, a good fairy restores: them 
by a powerful hocus-pocus and un- 
clasps the wooden pins that hold them 
bound. Doublet-and-hose, quite 
l2llied out with summer breeze, now 
proves to be the hero. By a cunning 
stratagem he ducks the horrid laun- 
dress in her tub until the bubbles 
cease to rise; then, turning to a pretty 
petticoat, he asks her to name the 
happy day. Our lovers finally escape 
across the battlements in a gale of 
wind and scamper to a parson. The 
giant—for the play has a pleasant 
ending—the giant, in the hurry of 
pursuit, gets tangled in a clothesline 
and dangles in a fatal noose as the 
curtain falls. 

Nor is a window on a garden a 
necessity in a quest of subject. If the 
casement of an essayist looks out upon 
a crowded city the fancy skips among 
the towers and buildings. It plunges 
through a hundred scuttles and seeks 
comedy and tragedy from room to 
It rolls back the roofs and 






room. 


treads the -corridors with silent ob- 
servation. Since Teufelsdréckh medi- 
tated on a golden night at his lofty 
window, this has been the outpost 
(Continued on page 11) 

























Charles S. Brooks 


(Cetera STEPHEN BROOKS, 
Yaleman, business executive, essay- 
ist, and ardent amateur actor, was 
born in Cleveland in 1878. It wasn’t until 
after he had served a fifteen-year period 
as secretary and_ vice-president of his 
father’s stationers’ firm ,in Cleveland that 
he suddenly burned his bridges and came 
to New York where he began to write 
his charming essays while looking out of 
a rented window at a mess of backyards. 
No one knows how long writing on the 
side had been his secret avocation, but he 
has written somewhere that “once I stole 
a week for writing—as another man 
might take a week for golf—but I was a 
culprit and met challenge with evasion 
and apology.” Essays and plays appeared 
thick and fast, once he had abandoned 
the world of stationery and its demands. 
In 1919 he returned to Cleveland and di- 
vided his time among the pursuits of 
writing, lecturing in English literature 
at Western Reserve University, and the 
theater. Mr. Brooks was largely respon- 
sible for starting the Cleveland Play 
House, which is now regarded as one of 
the leading community theaters of its 
kind in the country. 

Brooks’ untimely death last summer 
halted a series of books which thousands 
of readers in America and England had 
come to dote upon. He has been com- 
pared to Lamb, to Stevenson, and to 
Dumas, but his delicate and intellectual 
wit, his way with words, and his sim- 
plicity are essentially his own. He never 
ran out of material—he apparently could 
write on any subject from bathtubs to 
philosophy. As a matter of fact one of 
the most delightful pieces in his book 
about a bicycling trip across southern 
England is about bathtubs. His collected 
essays and play$ are to be found in the 
following volumes: Journeys to Bagdad; 
There’s Pippins and Cheese to Come; 
Chimney Pot Papers; Roundabout to 
Canterbury; A Thread of English Road; 
Like Summer’s Cloud; Roads to the 
North; and Frightful Plays. 
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CAST 


Eugene Aldrid 
Mrs. Aldrid, bis wife. 
Mrs. Hampton, a neighbor. 


SCENE 


The action of the play takes place in 
the living room of Mr. Aldrid’s home, 
located in an outlying suburb of the city 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The time is about five o’clock of a late 
September afternoon. 

The terms “right” and “left” employed 
in direction refer, of course, to the player’s 
right and left. 


FTER a second’s stillness, a door closes 

out at the right, and immediately 
Mrs. Aldrid hurries through the archway 
in the upper right hand corner of the 
room and crosses down to the center table. 
She has evidently been “in town” shop- 
ping, and has several little parcels in her 
hands. These she deposits on the table, 
then straightens up and draws a deep 
breath. She is a trim blonde, in her late 
twenties, very modishly dressed; and with 
a certain deft, well co-ordinated manner. 
Before she has had time to draw the sec- 
ond breath, the clock on the mantelpiece 
at the left strikes five.. She: glances at it. 


Mrs. Atprip: Heavens, five o'clock! 
(She hastily removes her fur neck-piece 
and hat, tossing them on to the sofa in 
front of the mantelpiece; then, with a 
glance at her hair in the mantelpiece mir- 
ror, hurries down to the door at the left 
and goes out. There is q@ slight pause. 
Then Mr. Aldrid comes through the arch- 
way, carrying a roll of blue-prints in one 
hand and the evening newspaper in the 
other. He is a tall, thin, rather serious- 
looking man, probably thirty-three years 
of age, wearing a business suit of a dark 
color. He puts the roll of blue-prints on 
the table; and then Mrs. Aldrid calls to 
him from out at the left.) Is that you, 
Gene? (He looks in the direction of the 
voice.) 

Avprww (with the suggestion of a smile, 
and crossing to a flat-topped desk down at 
the right): Yes. 

Mrs. Atprip: You must have been right 
behind me. 

Awvprip (carefully laying the folded 
newspaper down between the upper side 
of his desk and the wall): Did you just 
get in? > 

Mrs. Apri (coming into the room 
again, adjusting a bungalow apron.) 
This minute, ve been in town shopping. 
I had no idea it was, so late. 

Auprw (picking up a telegram from 
the desk and opening it): It’s after five. 

Mrs. Arpaiw: I know it is; and there 
isn’t a thing ready: you'll have to wait 
hours for your dinner. Did you come out 
on the four fifty-three? 

Acorn (without looking up from the 
telegram): Yes—you weren’t on it, were 
you? 

Mrs. Atprip: No—I’& intended coming 
out on the train, but—something hap- 
pened that made me change my mind. 
(Aldrid stands looking straight ahead, 
tapping the telegram against his hand.) 

Avprip (thoughtfully) : Spaulding—turn- 
ing suddenly to his wife): What? Why, 
what happened? 

Mrs. Atorw (lowering her voice, and 


stepping towards the back of the room): 
Wait till I tell you. (She glances keenty 
out into the hallway. to assure herself that 
no one is within hearing, then comes for- 
ward mysteriously—her husband watching 
her curiously.) You know, I went into 
town this afternoon, to get some georgette 
crepe for that new blouse of mine— 

Auprip: Yes. 

Mrs. Atprin: Well, as I went into the 
Market Street entrance of Blum’s—you 
know, there's a glove counter right inside 
the Market Street door— (Aldrid nods.) 
Well, I went over to ask the saleslady 
where I could get the georgette; and as 
I leaned over to ask her, I stepped on 
something—it felt like a bracelet or some- 
thing—rather soft—and yet it was metal- 
lic— 

Atprip: Yes. 

Mrs. Arprip: Well, I didn’t pay any at- 
tention to it at first. I thought it might 
be a joke or something; you know, they’re 
always doing that sort of thing in those 
Department Stores. 

Apprip: Yes, I know. 

Mrs. Atpaw: But as I started away 
from the counter, I just glanced down at 
the floor; and what do you suppose it 
was? 

Apap: What? 

Mrs. Atprip: A purse—one of those lit- 
tle gold mesh purses. 

Auprip: Anything in it? 

Mrs. Atprip: Well now, wait till I tell 
you. I didn’t open it right away. I was 
afraid someone might be looking, so I 
waited till I got up to the writing room, 
and what do you suppose was in it? 

Atprip: What? 

Mrs. Atprip: Four hundred dollars. 

Arprip: Four hundred dollars? 

Mrs. Atprip: Um-hum. (There is a 
slight pause.) 

Atprip: Where is it? 

Mrs. Atprip: In my pocketbook. 

Atprip: Are you sure it’s real money? 

Mrs. Ataip: Of course it is—I’ll show it 
to you in a minute. You know, I could 
scarcely believe my eyes at first, because, 
you know, I’ve never found anything in all 
my life; and then to suddenly pick up 
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eight fifty-dollar bills— Positively, Gene, 
I don’t know how I ever got home. 

Avpraw: Were they all fifties? 

Mrs. Atprip: Um-hum; and brand new 
ones at that. They look as though they'd 
just been taken out of a bank. (Aldrid 
turns suddenly and leans on the chair in 
front of his desk, then looks at her.) 

Avpriw: Can you imagine losing that? 

Mrs. Auprip: Losing it? Can you 
imagine finding it? I thought I was see- 
ing things. (She starts away, towards the 
left door, her husband watching her. 
When she has almost reached the door he 
speaks.) 

Atpriww: Did you say anything about it? 
(She stops and turns.) 

Mrs. Avpraip: How do you mean? 

Acorip: At the “Lost and Found”? 

Mrs. Atpraip: No, of course, I didn't— 
what do you think I am? 

Axprip: You might have gotten in touch 
with the owner. (Mrs. Aldrid smiles in- 
dulgently, and moves back slowly towards 
him.) 

Mrs. Auprip: Positively, Gene, you talk 
like a boy from the country. 

Avprip: Why so? 

Mrs. Auprip: Because you do. Don't 
you know that if I were*to turn that 
amount of money into a “Lost and Found” 
desk I'd stand just about as much chance 
of ever seeing it again as I would of sec- 
ing the North Pole? 

Atprw: Well, you wouldn't expect ever 
to see it again if it were returned to the 
owner. 

Mrs. Atprip: And how would I know 
that it had been returned to the owner? 

Atpraiw (turning away): Oh, everybody 
isn’t dishonest. (/e glances at the tele- 
gram again.) 

Mrs. Atprip: Well, you let people get 
their hands on four hundred dollars— 
you'll find out how many of them are hon- 
est. (Moving towards the left again.) 
Hand that amount of money to one of 
those “Lost and Found” clerks—he’d soon 
find an owner for it, believe me. 

Axpriw (crushing the telegram quietly in 
his hand): What are you going to do with 
it? (She stops and looks back at him. 
He throws the telegram with a slow over- 
hand movement into the waste basket 
below his desk.) 

Mrs. Anprip: I’m going to keep it. (//¢ 
makes a sound of amusement.) What cdo 
you think I’m going to do with it, throw 
it away? It’s as good in my pocket as it 
is in anybody’s else. (He turns smoothly 
and looks at her, in a way that disconcerts 
her slightly; but as he withdraws his eyes. 
in turning to his desk, she regains herself 
and comes a step or two further into the 
room.) I can get awnings for this whole 
house for that, and one of those new 
Radios I was telling you about, too. 

Avprip (coming over to the center table 
for his blue-prints): You'd better not 
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count your chickens before they’re hatched. 

Mrs. Auprip: What do you mean? 

Autprm: Why—there’ll very likely be an 
ad for it in one of the morning papers. 

Mrs. Atprip (looking away): Well, what 
if there is? 

Auprip (looking at the prints): Noth- 
ing—only you’d simply have to return it, 
that’s all. (There is a slight pause, during 
which Mrs. Aldrid shifts her eyes and 
thinks, with an expression of sullen cal- 
culation.) 

Mrs. Atprip (almost to herself): I don’t 
see why I should. (Her husband simply 
raises his eyes above the top of the prints 
and looks at her, quizzically.) 

Atprip: You don’t see why should re- 
turn lost property to the person who 
lost it? 

Mrs. Atprip: That depends. 

Atprip: Upon what? . 

Mrs. Atprip: Whether or not I was sure 
he’d lost it. 

Auprm: Couldn’t you make sure. (She 
turns her head and looks at him.) 

Mrs. Atprip: How? 

Autprip: Identification. (She turns away 
again, shaking her head slightly, and with 
a touch of smugness.) 

Mrs. Axprip: Not in this case. 

Atprip: Why not? 

Mrs. Atprw (turning back to him): 
Because there isn’t a solitary thing about it 
by which it could possibly be identified— 
not a card or a paper of any kind. 

Auprin: How about the purse? 

Mrs. Aupriw (slightly annoyed at his 
persistence): There are a million exactly 
like it—a plain gold mesh bag (indicating 
the desk at the right). Ive had one in 
that top drawer there for the past year. 

Auprmw: Couldn’t the money be de- 
scribed? 

Mrs. Atprm: That wouldn’t be any 
identification. 

Apri: Why not? 

Mrs. Atpri: Why, because money is 
simply ‘money, Gene—unless it’s marked; 
and this isn’t—for I’ve examined it very 
carefully. (She turns away.) 

Apri (resting one end of the roll of 
prints on the table, and leaning his elbow 
on the other): So you don’t see any possi- 
ble way by which this money could be re- 
turned to its owner? 

Mrs. Auprip: Not unless I took his word 
for it. (She turns and looks at him.) 
And really I don’t see why I should do 
that. (He holds her eye for the fraction 
of a second—then speaks in a very level, 
even tone.) 


Auprip: What are you trying to do, . 


make yourself believe it belongs to you? 
(She gives a little shrug of her shoulders 
and turns away.) 

Mrs. Axtprip: I found it. 

Auprw: And somebody else lost it. 

Mrs. Axprip: I suppose so. 

Apri: Possibly some poor man or 
woman. 

Mrs. Auprw (turning to him): Now, 
please, don’t get sentimental, Gene. 

Apri (with a touch of impatience, and 
taking a couple of steps toward her): 
That isn’t sentiment at all. 

Mrs. Auprip (incisively): No very poor 
man or woman has any eight fifty-dollar 
bills to lose. (She turns away, and 
smooths her hair back on the left side. 
And he stands looking at her, steadily.) 
And no matter who lost it, itll be a very 
good lesson to him to be a little more 
careful in the future. 

Atprw (dryly): I see. Well, why 
should he pay you four hundred dollars 
for that lesson? 

Mrs. Atpri: Nobody’s paying me any 
four hundred dollars. 

Apri: You’ve often lost things your- 
self, haven’t you? 
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George Kelly—Playwright 


zer prize playwright, was born 

(1887) and privately educated in 
Philadelphia. From an early age he knew 
the theater was his career, but his first ten 
years in it were spent. on the stage, first 
touring for five years in juvenile roles, 
and next as a vaudeville headliner in 
one-act sketches written by himself. The 
sketches got over so well that presently 
Mr. Kelly devoted himself altogether to 
writing, and some of the best plays of 
the last decade have been the result. The 
Show-Off, with its blustering Babbitt of 
a hero, was his first great success, and 
almost got the Pulitzer prize for 1924. 
It was reprinted in six installments in 
Scholastic (Vol. 17, Nov. -1, 1930—Jan. 
17, 1931). Then came The Torchbearers 
(which has recently been bought by Fox 
Films for the neat sum of $17,500) and 
Craig’s Wife. which won the Pulitzer 
prize for 1925. Since the not-so-success- 
ful Philip Goes Forth. produced in 1931, 
little has been heard from the reticent Mr. 
Kelly except that he spends most of his 
time in California, but rumors are insis- 
tent that there’s another play in the off- 
ing. 

When asked about his methods and 
theories of play writing, Mr. Kelly 
answered succinctly: “The truth is all 
that counts. ... If a thing is true it can 
be acted and. audiences will go to see it. 
There’s the whole proposition in a nut- 
shell.” And when we asked Mr. Kelly 
for permission to reprint “Finders- 
Keepers” in Scholastic, the author sent 
us back a carefully edited version of the 
play with these words of admonition: 


G:= EDWARD KELLY, Pulit- 





“Some of the best values in the play 
are in the pauses. But these require a 
sense of timing and an_ interpretative 
skill beyond the experience of the average 
amateur. And I think this manuscript 
provides, in its accompanying business 
and direction, a tremendous help in that 
direction. Someone has very truthfully 
said that the difference between comedy 
and tragedy is pause. There are a hun- 
dred points at which Finders-Keepers 
can be thrown into very amusing situa- 
tional comedy—but these very points, in 
the hands of a good director, can become 
taut and impressive drama.” Remember 
this when you read the play. 








Mrs. Atprip (turning to him quickly): 
Yes, and I never got them back, either. 

Axpriw: Whose fault was that? 

Mrs. Atprip (turning away again): I 
don’t know whose fault it was. 

Auprip: Well, try and think. 

Mrs. Atprip: Unless the people who 
found them weren’t honest enough to re- 
turn them. (Aldrid turns away, unable to 
follow her logic, and moves across toward 
his desk. A door closes out at the right, 
and he glances in the direction of it. Mrs. 
Aldrid steps nervously towards the back 
of the room to peer out into the hall- 
way.) Who's that? (She begins to re- 
move her apron.) 

Auprip (casually): Somebody at the 
door. (The apron is whipped off and 
tossed on to the sofa, and Mrs. Aldrid 
starts across towards the archway.) 

Mrs. Atprin (in a lowered tone, as she 
crosses): Don’t say anything about this. 
(She reaches the archway.) Oh, it’s you, 
Mrs. Hampton! (Aldrid reaches down 
between the upper side of his desk and the 
wall, and picks up the evening news- 
paper.) 

Mrs. Hampton (in the hallway): Yes, 
it’s me. 

Mrs. Axprin (rather nervously effusive): 
Come right in. (She extends her arm 
and leads Mrs. Hampton into the room. 
Mrs. Hampton is very pale—and dark; 
with something of a Madonna-like quality 
in her expression and personality. She 
appears to be about Mrs. Aldrid’s age— 
maybe a year or two younger.) 

Mrs. Hampton (entering): Good eve~ 
ning. 


Mrs. Auprip: Good evening, dear, how 
are you? 

Auprip (furning): Good evening, Mrs. 
Hampton. 

Mrs. Hampton: Oh, good evening, Mr. 
Aldrid, I didn’t see you. (Mrs. Aldrid 
laughs a bit nervously and moves across 
towards the center table.) I hope you'll 
both excuse me for coming in without 
ringing. 

Axprip (tossing the newspaper on to the 
desk): Don’t mention it. (He reaches for 
the single chair, above his desk.) 

Mrs. Atprip: Saved me the trouble of 
answering the door. 

Mrs. Hampton: Well, I do hope I 
haven't intruded. 

Mrs. Atprip: You haven’t at all, dear, 
really. I’ve just gotten in from town. 

Mrs. Hampton: I’ve been in the city, 
too—I came out on the four fifty-three. 

Auprip (placing the chair about midway 
between the center table and the arch- 
way): Won’t you take a chair, Mrs. 
Hampton? 

Mrs. Hampton: No, thank you, Mr. Al- 
drid, I can’t stay a minute. 

Auprip: I’m sorry. (He moves down to 
his desk again and picks up the news- 
paper). 

Mrs. Atprip: Why not? 

Mrs. Hampton: Oh, I’m too upset. 

Mrs. Atprip: Are you ill, dear? 

Mrs. Hampton: No, but I’d like to ask 
your advice about something. 

Mrs. Atprip: Well, do sit down for a 
minute. (Mrs. Hampton hesitates, then 
sits; and Mrs. Aldrid takes a chair from 
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the back and, placing it above the center 

table and slightly to the left of it, sits 

also.) What is it? 

Mrs. Hampron (speaking directly to 
Mrs. Aldrid): Vve. lost some money. 
(There is a stillness; and then Aldrid lifts 
his eyes above the top of the paper and 
looks straight out.. And his wife, still 
holding Mrs. Hampton’s eyes, rises slowly 
and quietly and moves forward to the cen- 
ter table, where she rests her left hand). 

Mrs. Aupraw (finding it a bit dificult 
to speak): Much? 

Maras. Hampton: Quite a bit, yes. 

Auprw (without moving): Where did 
you lose it, Mrs. Hampton? 

Mrs. Hampron (turning to him): I 
haven’t an idea; (Mrs. Aldrid relazes 
slightly) but I think it was in town. 

Autprem: How much was it? 

Mrs. Hampton: I’m almost afraid to 
tell you. 

Mrs. Atprip: I suppose you don’t know 
the exact amount, do you? (Mrs. Hamp- 
ton turns and looks at her). 

Mrs. Hamrron: Four hundred dollars. 
(Mrs. Aldrid is frozen into stillness and 
stands looking ‘blankly at her). Isn’t that 
dreadful! Of course I know it'd only be 
an item to some people—but to me—I 
feel terrible about it. (She breaks down 
and cries. Aldrid turns and looks at her; 
then he lays the newspaper on the desk 
and strolls up towards the archway, look- 
ing significantly at his wife. But she has 
gotten hold of herself by this time and 
simply returns his look steadily, till he 
turns away and glances out into the hall- 
way. Then she moves across and puts her 
hands on Mrs. Hampton’s shoulders). 

Mrs. Auprip: Now, don’t cry, Mrs. 
Hampton, it isn't that bad. 

Mrs. Hampton: Oh, I think it’s dreadful 
to lose all that money. 

Mrs. Atprin: I know it is, dear; I don’t 
wonder you feel the way you do. 

Mrs. Hampton: Eight fifty dollar bills. 
(Mrs. Aldrid raises her head slowly and 
looks straight out; and Aldrid steps for- 
ward eagerly from the archway where he 
has been watching). 

Auprip: Eight fifties? 

Mrs. Hampton: Yes. 

Auprm (straightening up, and looking 
at his wife with-an ingenuous smile): 
Eight fifties. (But Mrs. Aldrid simply 
turns her head and looks at him stonily; 
and the smile on his face gradually fades 
into an expression of puzzled curiosity.) 

Mrs. Hampton: And brand new ones, 
too! It’s awful! (She continues to cry.) 

Auprip (to his wife, voicelessly, and in- 
dicating Mrs. Hampton with a vaguely 
questioning gesture): Why don’t you tell 
her? (But Mrs. Aldrid makes no move. 
And something in the icy steadiness of her 
eyes as she looks at him, emphasizes the 
fact that she has no intention of telling 
anybody. He doesn’t grasp the meaning 
of her attitude for a second; but when he 
does, his astonished resentment expresses 
itself in a slow raising of his left drm and 
an austere pointing of his finger at Mrs. 
Hampton. His wife challenges the ges- 
ture for the fraction of a second; but 
then, having probably heard of the wrath 
of a quiet man, she chooses the better part 
of valor; and, with a little smile of pained 
amusement, leans over Mrs. Hampton 
again.) 

Mrs. Atprip: Come now, Mrs. Hampton, 
you may not have lost it at all. (Jt re- 
quires a second or two for Aldrid to re- 
cover from the shock of his wife’s be- 
havior; and he stands looking at her in 
baffled amazement.) 

"Mrs. Hampron: Oh, but I have, Mrs. 
Aldrid. 

Mrs. Artpraip: I know, my dear, but you 
know, sometimes we think we've lost a 
thing and we find out later that we haven't 


lost it at all, (Aldrid relaxes slowly ; but 
still keeping his eyes upon his wife, moves 
forward to his desk, trying desperately to 
hit upon some reasonable interpretation of 
her conduct. He rests his hand on the 
back of the desk chair and stands think- 
ing.) 

Mrs. Hampton: But I’ve looked every- 
where’ and it’s lost, I tell you. 

Mrs. Atprip: But you may find it again, 
honey. 
~ Mrs. Hamprow: Oh, I don’t think so. 

Mrs. Atprip: Or someone else may find it. 

Mrs. Hampton: But that wouldn’t do 
me any good. 

Mrs. Apri: It would if the person who 
found it were honest. 

Mrs. Hampton: I’m afraid very few 
people are honest if it costs them four 
hundred dollars. 

Mrs. Atprip: Well, now, it may be one 
of those very few who has found it. 

Mrs. Hampton: I don’t expect ever ‘to 
sce it again. 

Atprw (turning to the desk and pick- 
ing up the newspaper): Nonsense, Mrs. 
Hampton. 

Mrs. Hampton: I don’t. 

Auprw (sitting on the lower corner of 
the desk): Now, you wait and see. (He 
looks closely at a particular item in the 
paper, and Mrs. Hampton touches her 
handkerchief to her eyes.) 

Mrs. Atpriw (quietly): Of course, you'll 
have to advertise. 

Mrs. Hampton: Yes, I suppose that’s 
the only thing I can do. (She turns to 
Aldrid. But it is only now that Aldrid 
realizes what his wife has said. And he 
raises his eyes slowly from the paper, as 
though he were listening to something, and 
turning suddenly, looks at her. But she 
is still looking away off.) That’s what I 
wanted to see Mr. Aldrid about—which 
would be the best paper for me to adver- 
tise in. (Gradually Aldrid becomes aware 
that Mrs. Hampton has said something to 
him and is looking at him; and he shifts 
his eyes to her and looks at her blankly.) 

Auprw (suddenly coming out of his be- 
wilderment, and getting up): Oh—a—(He 
leans for a second on the back of the desk 
chair, trying to think.) 

Mrs. Hampton (rising): Now, don’t let 
me worry you, Mr. Aldrid. 

Auprip (passing below her, like a person 
in a dream): No, no, it isn’t that—I was 
just—wondering— 

Mrs. Hampton (turning to Mrs. AI- 
drid): If I'd thought it would bother you 
folks, I shouldn't have told you at all. 

Mrs. Apri: That’s perfectly all right, 
dear. (Aldrid turns at the lower corner 
of the mantelpiece, and, resting his right 
elbow upon it, stands regarding his wife 
with a searching, curious expression.) 

Mrs. Hampron: But I was so troubled 
when I got home, I simply couldn’t stay 
in the house—I just had to come out and 
tell someone. And, my dear, I don’t know 
how I’m ever going to tell Frank when 
he comes home tonight. Because he said 


‘to me this morning, when I told him I was 


going to town—he said: “Do you think I 
can trust you to deposit this money for 
me?”—And I said, “What do you think 
I am, a thief?” “Well,” he said, “you’re 
always lesing things.” “Well,” I said, 
“there’s no danger of my losing four hun- 
dred dollars.” “Well,” he said, “I hope not, 
or we'll have to get a guardian for you.” 
(Starting to ery again) And then I go 
straight into the city and lose it. (Mrs. 
Aldrid stands watching her coldly) And, 
mind you, to make sure that nothing would 
happen to it—I didn’t even put it with 
my other money. 

Mrs. Atprip: Where did you put it? 

Mrs. Hampron: In one of those little 
old mesh purses. (Aldrid stirs slightly 
at the mantelpiece; but his wife makes no 


move.) 
Atprm: Mrs. Hampton. 


Mrs. Hampton (turning towards him); 


Yes? 

Auprm: Where did you first miss this 

money? (Mrs. Aldrid listens.) 

Mrs. Hampton: When I was going up 
the steps into the bank. 
Aupriw: Which bank? 

Mrs. Hampton: The 
tional. 

Mrs. Axpraiw (without turning): Where's 
that? 

Awprw: Broad and Chestnut. Where had 
you been before that? 

Mrs. Hameton (clasping her hands to. 
gether nervously in an effort to remember 
as accurately as possible): Why, when | 
came out of the station, after I got off the 
train— 

Atprip: Yes? 

Mrs. Hampton: I went over to Wana- 
maker’s—to get some gloves. 

Mrs. Autpri: Wanamaker’s? 
Hampton looks at her.) 

Mrs. Hampton: Yes. (Mrs. Aldrid nods 
slowly, and pursing her lips, looks out, 
with a shede of relief.) But they didn't 
have my size in what I wanted at Wana- 
maker’s—so I crossed over to Blum’s. 

Atprw (simply): Blum’s glove counter? 

Mrs. Hampton: Yes. (Mrs. Aldrid 
touches her hair, in an effort to be casual, 
and, turning smoothly towards the back 
of the room, wanders over to the archway, 
where she stands looking out into the hall- 
way. Her husband has moved thought- 
fully over to the left side of the center 
table and put down the newspaper.) 

Autprw (quietly picking up a _ book): 
You hadn’t missed this money up to that 
time? (He stands the book on end end 
leans lightly on it.) 

Mrs. Hampton: No, and I’m quite sure 
I had it up to that time; because I hadn't 
opened my pocketbook from the time I left 
the house; and the money was in the big 
pocketbook. 

Auprip: I see. And you went directly 
from there to the bank? 

Mrs. Hampton: Yes, directly. 

Axprip: Then you think it was some- 
where between Blum’s glove counter and 
the bank steps that you lost it? 

Mrs. Hampton: It must have been. | 
imagine I must have pulled it out without 
knowing it when I was paying for the 
gloves at Blum’s, ‘ 

Atprip: Very likely. 

Mrs. Hampton (turning to Mrs. Al- 
drid): Or else possibly someone opened my 
pocketbook and took out the little purse 
when I wasn’t looking. (She starts to cru 
again, and turns back to Mr. Aldrid) You 
know they do that, Mr. Aldrid. 

Aupew (abstractedly): Yes, I know. 

Mrs. Atprip: There wasn’t a card or a 
paper of any kind in the purse, was there? 

Mrs. Hampton (turning to her): No, 
there wasn’t a thing in it but the meney. 

Mrs. Atprip: That's too bad. No initials 
on it? 

Mrs. Hameron: No, I’ve always been 
going to have my initials put on it but 
Oh, I don’t know—I never seemed to get 
round to it. 

Mrs. Atprw (shaking her head a little 
regretfully): That makes it bad. 

Mrs. Hampton: Dear me, I wish I had 
now. 

Mrs. Atprip (turning to her with a kind 
of forced sincerity): Yes, because if some- 
one finds it, and answers your advertise- 
ment, he’ll naturally expect you to be able 
to identify it—definitely—that is, because 
you could reasonably expect him te re- 
turn it to you, I mean. 

Mrs. Hampron: But, then, I could de- 
scribe the purse and the money. 

Mrs. Axprw (with an indulgent smile): 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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Lazy Ink Pots 


(Concluded from page 7) 


of high philosophy, and an attic window, 
since time began, has been a coign of van- 
tage for a poet. We think that it is 
poverty that drives them beneath the roof. 
Rather, they look on a larger sky and 
launch here a sonnet for higher flight. 

But perhaps a writer has been too long 
inside his study. If he chew more than 
an hour upon an unproductive pencil he 
should bellow for his boots and seek the 
air. And right here, despite all facts to 
the contrary, I argue that most essays of 
a pleasant trivial sort are composed in 
rougher draft in the streets and fields. 
Once in a while, no doubt, a ponderous 
Macaulay may smother himself indoors 
with his finger on a score of books; but 
smaller writers need the sun and wind. 
Lamb, I acknowledge, has tried to per- 
suade us that he wrote behind a shutter. 
“The enfranchised quill,” he asserts, “ . 
frisks and curvets so at its ease over the 
flowery carpet-ground of a midnight dis- 
sertation.” Clearly, he thought that he 
worked indoors. But the best of him, I 
am confident, was composed on the Lon- 
don cobbles *twixt India House and Tem- 
ple Gardens, dodging at the curb a nimble 
cab. But Stevenson has confessed to 
the notebook that he carried in_ his 
pocket; and Hazlitt, by implication. 
There is fair evidence that most good 
essays are started on the hoof and merely 
polished at a desk. Addison I take to 
have been a sedentary kind of person 
who took his ease in a tavern chair with 
a tap of liquor handy; and yet the sub- 
jects of his papers are so usually from 
the streets that I think he must have 
walked beyond his acknowledgment. 

There is a touch of the study in Leslie 
Stephen—too many facts to be gained 
entirely on the curb—and yet the man 
was a champion walker and took his 
twenty miles in an afternoon. And cer- 
tainly a writer with Thackeray’s long 
legs could not keep them stuffed always 
beneath a desk. Essayists, you will find, 
are uncommonly fond of old hats and 
walking sticks. 

I find that a leisured stride is the 
best rhythm to start an essay, for it is 
by an easy vibration and tuning of the 
legs that the message flashes with least 
interference out of space. Swift, who 
was himsef an essayist, has told us some- 
where precisely the number of steps be- 
tween his lodging and his coffeehouse. It 
may have varied with his humor, but he 
proclaims the average. 

If common folk of business, society 
and the deep professions knew how 
thievishly an essayist steals their words 
and uses them with the thin disguising 
of phrase, they would be on better guard. 
I have myself—although indifferently 
honest in other matters—rified a dinner 
party and sold it out for a penny to the 
word. Theft from books is quite another 
thing, but an idea often starts from the 
shoulders of another’s thought. If it pur- 
sues an honest independent path it keeps 
within the law; but sometimes, because of 
a prolonged stewing in the brain it mixes 
with native stuff and it is hard to know 
the true title of the property. In purest 
innocence one becomes a thief. 
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POETRY CORNER 


HEN Hart Crane, as a _ boy, 
went with his mother to live on 
his grandfather’s fruit ranch on 


the Isle of Pines, south of Cuba, he began 
to know the sea; the sea became for him 
a tremendous, mystical symbol, and ever 
afterwards was involved in his poetry as 


in his life. Crane was born inland at 
Garrettsville, Ohio, 1899. The only son of 








It may be folly to expose the subject 
to my rivals—cunning fellows of the ink- 
pot, eager at a hint—yet at my first 
leisure I plan to draft a paper on all 
children’s games that are played upon 
the street. I have certain shrewd remarks 
to make on tops and marbles and all the 
varieties of hopscotch that are chalked 
on sidewalks. But chiefly I shall sit in 
a vacant lot around the corner where I 
shall watch a baseball game from end to 
end to recruit the vigor of my vocabulary. 

Why, therefore, in the name of common 
sense, should one sweat upon a novel, and 
foam and fidget to get all the stubborn 
parts to fit—plot, character and situation? 
It takes brains to build a persuasive vil- 
lain and to throw a heroine into jeopardy 
for a happy rescue. And when you have 
brought out the old tricks from their box 
and have set them together with great 
labor; when you have sold the manu- 
script, which itself alone is a dirty job 
with many disappointments; then at last, 
to your disgust, you will find a hundred 
novels issued in the month that are better 
than yours—really not better, of course, 
but of better favor to the unlettered mob. 
Six months pass and your dusty over- 
stock, unloaded by the publisher, will be 
neglected at fifty cents a copy on the 
bargain table. 

It is far better to sit in pleasant leisure 
at your window and weave a paragraph 
from the small excitement of your garden 
—speculate on clouds and think them 
treasure ships that gallop from the Indias. 
If no editor buys your pages it will not 
matter much, for the pay at best is small 
and the real profit lies in the pleasure 
gained by weaving thought to a gracious 
phrase. 
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a wealthy candy manufacturer, he chose 
not to go to college; he often worked as a 
common laborer. At the age of sixteen 
he was writing, in the words of Gorham 
Munson, “on a level that Amy Lowell 
never rose from.” He became one of the 
finest poets in our literature and holds 
the admiration of specialists in poetry. 
He published White Buildings, 1926, and 
The Bridge, 1930. In 1932, on a voyage 
home from Mexico where he had held a 
Guggenheim fellowship, he leapt into the 
sea. 

Hart Crane is one of our most difficult 
poets. To understand his work the-resder’s 
imagination must achieve flight between 
two points swiftly, and not move step by 
step. To illustrate: 


Where icy and bright dungeons lift 
Of swimmers their lost morning eyes, 


These two lires demand. that the reader’s 
imagination discover the dungeons as ice- 
bergs attracting, in morning light, the gaze 
of swimmers lost at sea; the word dun- 
geons suggests tragic imprisonment. Crane 
does not proceed slowly by telling us first 
that icebergs are like dungeons; he makes 
the likeness immediate and begins from 
there; the reader must do likewise. 

Crane’s originality does not depend 
upon complexity. Take this line, for in- 
stance (which may answer our wonder as 
to where stars go at dawn): “The stars 
are caught and hived in the sun’s ray.” 
And he says easily: “I left my sleek boat 
nibbling margin grass.” 

Crane was a master of word music. 
Often where the meaning of lines is ob- 
scure the beauty of sound suffices. ‘The 
Hurricane” moves majestically; note the 
combination of vowels. It is one of his 
simpler poems. It clarifies with use of a 
diction and study of sentence structure. 
The poem magnificently describes the ines- 
capable power of a hurricane in which the 
poet senses the Lord Almighty. 


The Hurricane 


Lo, Lord, Thou ridest! 
Lord, Lord, Thy swifting heart 


Naught stayeth, naught now bideth 
But’s smithereened apart! 


Ay! Scripture flee’th stone! 
Milk-bright, Thy chisel wind 


Rescindeth flesh from bone 
To quivering whittlings thinned— 


Swept—whistling straw! Battered, 
Lord, e’en boulders now out-leap 


Rock sockets, levin-lathered! 
Nor, Lord, may worm out-deep 


Thy drum’s gambade, its plunge abscond! 
Lord God, while summits crashing 


Whip sea-kelp screaming on blond 
Sky-seethe, high. heaven dashing— 


Thou ridest to the door, Lord! 
Thou bidest wall nor floor, Lord! 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poem, “The Hurricane,” is reprinted from 
the volume Collected Poems of Hart Crane, copy- 
right, 1933, by permission of Liveright Publishing 
Corporation. 





BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. . 
By Charles Dickens. 

You may think there has been too large 
a proportion of Dickens in these recom- 
mendations lately, but the recent movie 
productions made from his novels have 
been so uncommonly good and so unex- 
pectedly faithful to the originals, that it 
seems the proper time to call to your 
attention especially the novels from which 
they are taken. For you will enjoy the 
screen versions far more if you have read 
the novels beforehand. . 

Great Expectations, like David Copper- 
field, has a boy hero. Indeed there is 
every reason to suppose that Pip, like 
David, is drawn from Dickens’ knowledge 
of his own character. The circumstances 
are different, for Pip is an orphan and 
young Charles had both his parernts— 
though there were times when they would 
have been liabilities rather than assets to 
any child—but the nature of the boys is 
much the same. David, Pip and young 
Charles Dickens were all three thoughtful, 
delicate, gifted, and suffering sharply 
under the sense that they were not get- 
ting their rightful chance at education 
and the higher things of life. Charles suf- 
fered so bitterly himself that even when 
he had eased his heart by transferring his 
childhood’s grief to David Copperfield, 
enough of it still rankled to make Pip’s 
feclings very real and understandable. 
The ghostly figure of Miss Haversham and 
the sinister convicts always on the edge of 
the story give it an uneasy, haunting sense 
of the power of evil, even though this is 
lightened by comic characters. 

The moral is plain enough: don’t be a 
snob, or-you will lose touch with the true 
and the beautiful in life. Pip works this 
out in this experience with his expecta- 
tions that came true so differently from 
what he expected. 


KIM. By Rudyard Kipling. 

Most of us know Kipling through his 
short stories, or perhaps through poems 
like “Recessional” that have become part 
of our everyday life, often without our 
realizing who wrote them. But in Kim 
he achieved a sweep, a breadth of scene 
and of treatment, that make the book 
stand and hold its own with the best novels 
of his time—besides being an adventure 
story that seems likely never to lose its 
appeal, 

Kim, the little friend of all the world, is 
a street arab from Lahore, India. He is 
a sharp, precocious but thoroughly lovable 
chap who gets into unusual and intimate 
relations with the British Secret Service. 
As the disciple of one of the most strange 
and beautiful characters Kipling has cre- 
ated, the wise old Lama, a deeply religious 
and venerable aged man to whom young 
Kim attaches himself, the youth journeys 
through India’s plains and across its 
heaven-reaching mountain passes. As the 
pair make their way through every sort 
of settlement and every kind of life, a 
vast panorama of India, multifarious and 
marvellous, unfolds before the reader’s en- 
thralled gaze. At least I was enthralled 
when I read it, and it bears constant re- 
reading, for it is one of the books that 
grow with your growth. I suppose no 
English writer has come closer to an un- 
derstanding of the soul of the mysterious 
East than this one has done in the story 
of Kimball O'Hara, the Irish orphan, 
roaming with his pious friend, spy-hunting 
in the high Himalayas. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Lay Me Low! 
(Concluded from page 6) 


“But let me explain,” said Lebon hope- 
lessly. “We aim to—” 

“Dig up something new,” the agent said 
with finality, “and come in to see us.” 

When Lebon told him, Willie’s heart 
sank into its more accustomed pit. Tears 
stood in his eyes. “Did my bes’, sho-nuff, 
suh. Why you wanna come after me when 
I say in fust place don’ want yo’ clo’s, 
don’ want yo’ money, doin’ awright jes 
like I am, sellin’ my magazines? Why you 
ain’ leave me alone? Man ain’t got noth- 
in’, don’ want nothin’, ain’t laffin over 
nothin’, don’t have to worry “bout missin’ 
nothin’. Thass sense. What all my fr’en’s 
say they see me pokin’ in waste bags 
again? Oh, lordy. .. .” 

Big Bardley,. out of pity, bought two 
magazines he had no use for. “Glad you 
back with us, sad-man,” he said, by way 
of consolation. 

Georgie Grigg volunteered a bit of phi- 
losophy as he picked out several of Wil- 
lie’s poorest specimens. Magazines were 
going like hot cakes. That was the worst 
of ft. Pitz: Py... 1 

“Morning’, Miz Gumm.” 

“It hasn’t been at all like home with- 
out seeing you everyday, Willie. I do 
hope you'll stay this time. Yes, Ill take 
that one.” 

“Course you kin sleep in the basement, 
same as always,” Grover Cleveland Smuts 
patted him on his drooping shoulders. 
And he, of all the people in the world—he 
couldn’t read a word—bought a Ladies 
Home Journey. Pity... ! 

Now Willie Faucet, head down, tramped 
once again along one of Harlem’s seething 
thoroughfares—more, now, than merely 
the world’s sorrows heaped upon his weary 
shoulders. Seem jes like I half crazy wit’ 
mis’ry, he thought, a dirty magazine slip- 
ping from under his arm and falling open 
into the mud. He surveyed the ragged 
remnants of his soiled magenta spats. 

Seem like I sho-nuff and fo’ real been 
chase’ clean outn the Promise’ Lan’. Oh, 
mis’ry me. Oh, lay me low! Lissen to 
my mo’nful song! I ’bout ready die wit’ 
trouble. Lights is gone, sweet clo’s is 
gone, the music o’ the horns is gone. Oh, 
mis’ry me! This is singin’ sad-day. 

“Oh, roody river, take me down and drown 
me, 
Oh, snowdy snow caress me wit’ yo’ cole.” 


He turned the corner, drifting back to- 
ward Mistuh Williams’s. partment house. 
A cold wind swept up from the river... 
roody river. 

Melancholy twisted his flesh and bones 
to a jelly of mis’ry. Ohhhh! Lay me 
low... 


-“Oh, lay me low, sad misery, 

Leam me die or leam me go! 

Mistuh Mis’ry, why yo’ laffin? 

Leam me die an’ lay me low.” 

Oh, Mistur Mis’ry, lay ...me... LOW! 


A passer-by, of some musical apprecia- 
tion, stopped a moment to listen to this 
fragment. That boy’d be a howling sensa- 
tion on any stage in the world, he thought. 


Reprinted from The -Forum, by per- 
mission of the Editors. 
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English Section 


LITERARY LEADS 


BIOGRAPHY 

Francis the First, by Francis Hackett, 
is the Literary Guild choice for March. If 
you read Henry VIII by the same author 
you'll know more or less what to expect in 
this brilliant study of this imperious, daz- 
zling, yet weak, king who ruled France 
during the hearty and high period of the 
Renaissance. (Doubleday.) ~ 


IN THE. MAGAZINES 

Good things -in the periodicals for 
March: Atlantic—“The Simple Epicure,” 
by Della T. Lutes, tells you what our 
grandmothers cooked for our grandfatliers, 
when cooking was an art, not a science, 
and when dandelions and cowslips were 
gustatory greens, not weeds. Also in the 
Atlantic, read “Snowbound in Fiji” by 
Glanville Smith, for two reasons: (a) for 
the information packed into it, and (b) 
as an example of delightful writing of the 
impressions - of - a - gallivanting - observer 
type. And, by the way, Glanville Smith 
writes just as entertainingly of his home 
state as he does of the tropics. See, for 
instance, his article in the current Va- 
tional Geographic called “Minnesota, 
Mother of Lakes and Rivers.” 

Harper’s: J. B. Priestley goes on with 
his “Notes on an American Journey,” this 
being the second instalment and impa- 
tiently waited for by all who read the 
first. In speaking of the Grand Canyon 
he says, “The thing is Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony in stone and magic light.” 
Priestley’s enthusiasm for the physical 
beauty and for the people of the United 
-States makes us proud. And he points 
out that most Europeans base their ideas 
of us on skyscrapers, gangsters, tough 
blondes, and Hollywood, not our “marvel- 
lous mountains and deserts and illimitable 
plains,” which they seldom bother to sce, 

Scribner's: “Fire on the Bridge,” by 
Leroy C. Kelsey, describing his own ter- 
rifying experience in the Morro Castle 
disaster last September. 


PRIZE 

One of the two $1000 prizes offered for 
first novels by Doubleday Doran and Story 
Magazine has just been awarded to Dor- 
othy McCleary, whom you'll remember as 
one of the four authors Edward J. 
O’Brien has on his list of writers of last- 
ing American short stories. The beok’s 
name is Not for Heaven and is the study 
of the-affection of a rudely sentimental old 
woman for her twenty-two-year-old horse. 
The other prize goes to Edward Andersvun, 
a young Texan living in New Orleans, for 
his novel Hungry Men, based on the ex- 
periences of a hobo. 


MANNERS 

The Technique of Good Manners, by 
Mary Perrin Barker, will repay you for 
reading it. Its 24 pages cover a good 
deal of ground, some pretty elementury, 
but all important. This isn’t a mere eti- 
quette pamphlet. It is backed up with an 
intelligent realization of the value of know- 
ing how to get about in a social world. 
(John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave, 
BM. YY. .@.) 


TOWN CRIER 

Saturday Review of Literature (Feb. 
23 issue) carries an article “This is Wooll- 
cott . ” by a buddy of his war days, 
John T. Winterich. The article pokes fun 
in a way permissible only to ex-buddies, 
and is highly entertaining, starting off as 
it does with a paragraph as Woollcottian 
as any yet to be heard over the networks 
Sunday. nights at seven, and ending up 
with our old pal, Verdun Belle. 
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HE main street of Apokeep- 
sing is much like the main 
street of other cities of its size 
in the great river valley. It 

begins at the river, climbs a _ short, 
steep hill, catches its breath on a 
shelving ledge, climbs another short 
hill, runs two miles or more to the 
boundary of the city, and is later lost 
in the forked road that leads to the 
open country. ... 

Yet Main Street and the streets 
that run parallel to it or that cross it 
at irregular and at varying angles 
hold the records that connect Apo- 
keepsing with the very beginning of 
time. From the records that have sur- 
vived it is possible to reconstruct in a 
measure the history of the past, to 
interpret the spirit of the present, and 
even in a measure to anticipate what 
its future will be. Main Street may 
not rival in beauty Unter den Linden 
or the Champs-Elysees, but it is possi- 
ble that it surpasses them in inherent 
interest. ... 


It Began with Nature 


When did time begin? Ah, that we 
do not know! But we do know that 
the slates and the shales of the rocky 
foundation of Main Street take it back 
almost, although not quite, to the old- 
est geological formation known, and 
that their quarried blocks form the 
foundation walls of Main Street build- 
ings, and that out of them have been 
constructed the many miles of stone 
walls that mark the division lines be- 
tween the farms of Dutchess County 
and between the great estates that 
border on the Hudson River. The 
great river itself becomes a record of 
primitive means of communication 
when the waterways were the great 
highways for the exchange of prod- 
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ucts as well as for personal inter- 
course, both warlike and_ friendly. 
Nature helped man before man helped 
himself. Main Street also records the 
changing seasons in the permanent 
signs “‘skates sharpened,” “‘furs re- 
modeled,” ‘‘sleds for sale,” “buy an 
electric fan,” “‘fireless cookers,” “cold 
lemonade,” and “hot coffee.” Thus 
Main Street, in recording geological 
and climatic conditions, takes us back 
to the primitive records of nature, 
even to the very beginning of time 
itself. 

What of the prehistoric period when 
the records of history were to be 
found in myth, legend, and tradition? 
Can Main Street contribute to these 
great classes of records that form the 
raw materia] from which history is de- 
rived before the records of history 
took on written form? Main Street, 
with its tributaries, does indeed take 
us far back to a period when mythol- 
ogy, legends, and traditions antedated 
written records. The Phoenix Horse 
Shoe Works, the Hygeia Ice Com- 
pany, the figure of Bacchus so fre- 
quently represented take us back to a 
period of time when the myth—‘‘the 
incarnation of the spirit of natural 
fact’”—was the universal means of 
passing on beliefs in regard to the 
past.... 

But the formation of myth, legend, 
and tradition never ceases, and age is 
not a necessary characteristic of their 
existence for they rise under our very 
eyes and quickly acquire the prestige 
of age and respectability. Many of 
the outside watch signs that designate 
the stores of Main Street jewelers 
show the hands pointing to 8:17 and 
the explanation almost invariably 


given is that the hands mark the hour 
at which Lincoln died. The tradition 



























has become well-nigh impregnable and 
it does not occur to those accepting 
this explanation of the fact so fre- 
quently observed to notice whether all 
watch signs do so mark the time,—at 
least three on the streets of Apokeep- 
sing do not; whether the hour of Lin- 
coln’s death was 8:17; whether watch 
signs were so made prior to 1865; and 
whether they so indicate the hour in 
the southern states and in foreign 
countries. The very ready acceptance 
of traditions so easily proved to be 
false becomes in itself a valuable 
record of the mushroom growth of 
many traditions, and of the persis- 
tence of their survival. The task of 
the historian in separating tradition 
from historical fact is not always so 
simple as it is in the watch signs of 
Main Street, yet wherever found and 
whether it has or has not the kernel of 
fact, the acceptance of tradition at its 
face value becomes a record of the 
deepseatedness and apparent ineradi- 
cableness of tradition. 


Then the Classics 


Ancient history has been brought 
down to Main Street through the spir- 
it and substance of myth, legend, and 
tradition. It comes down to us also 
in the score and more of secret frater- 
nal organizations—Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows, Moose, and Red Men—that are 
but the appearance on Main Street of 
a time-old custom among men of band- 
ing together in the hope of achieving 
certain ends through mystery, initia- 
tion, and secret tie. The Eleusinian 
mysteries of Greece never die, but 
under other names and with other 
rituals are perpetuated wherever men 
are found.... 

Ancient customs, too, live in Apo- 
keepsing. Sun-dials in more than 
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one garden still mark the shining 
hours; the placing of inscriptions on 
all public buildings goes back to ear- 
liest days: the urns for flowers, and 
flowers placed on the graves in the 
Rural Cemetery have fellowship with 
the burial customs of ancient time: 
every marriage ceremony performed 
in Apokeepsing gathers up into itself 
customs extending back to primitive 
times. The ancient custom of distin- 
guishing by dress, age, occupation, 
and social station is perpetuated on 
Main Street. The uniform of the 
postman, the policeman, the conductor 
and the motorman of the trolley line, 
of the conductor and the trainmen of 
the railroad, of the messenger boy, of 
the bank janitor, and of delivery boys 
of business firms all record responsi- 
bility to public, corporate, or private 
business; the white suit of physician, 
dentist, and milkman records a belief 
in the virtues of sanitation. 


And the Middle Ages 


Main Street in its numerous rebus 
signs records a mediaeval period when 
illiteracy prevailed and education was 
the prerogative of the Church. The 
barber pole, tea-kettle, fish, watch, 
key, boot, shoe, last, foot, pair of 
glasses, large eye, horse-shoe, head of 
a horse, wooden horse, wooden hat, 
shears, three balls, red flag, saw, anvil, 
chair, wooden Indian, large awl, and 
other emblems all record a mediaeval 
period when it was necessary to iden- 
tify every trade and occupation, not 
by the name of the proprietor of the 
place which could not have been read, 
but by the symbol of the trade. The 
emblems of political parties placed 
to-day on election tickets are but sur- 
vivals of ancient mediaeval rebus 
signs. Thus Main Street records the 
meeting of social extremes in its rebus 
signs on stores and the coats of arms 
seen on its automobiles—both once a 
guide to the illiterate. 

Main Street records the trade or- 
ganizations of a mediaeval time. The 
Chamber of Commerce finds its proto- 
type in the great commercial leagues 
of Italy, the trade unions seem the 
outgrowth of mediaeval guilds, the 
order of the Knights Templar finds 
descendants akin at least in name in 
the Knights of Columbus and the 
Knights of Pythias, and even the sys- 
tem of militia may make connection 
with military organizations of a me- 
diaeval time. 

A mediaeval industrial system sur- 
vives in the terms “merchant tailor” 
and “journeyman tailor” that record 
the rank of workers in the mediaeval 
guilds. 

- Mediaeval customs hold sway on 
Main Street. The man who takes the 
outside of the walk when walking 
with another person perpetuates the 
spirit of protection that once was de- 
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manded in parlous times. The man 
who tips his hat assures the person 
he meets that, in mediaeval language, 
he is removing his helmet and there- 
fore has no fear, and when he extends 
his right hand he declares in the same 
mediaeval tongue that his sword hand 
is free and that the person he meets 
need have no fear. All those who 
dine table d’hote at any Main Street 
hotel are figuratively dining at the 
host’s table—a custem that prevailed 
down to modern times and is still per- 
petuated in parts of Europe, although 
on Main Street, as elsewhere in Amer- 
ica, it really means the way in which 
a meal is served rather than the place 
where it is served.... 
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Dr. Lucy Maynard Salmon, who died 
in 1926, was probably America’s leading 
woman historian. For many years Pro- 
fessor of History at Vassar College, she 
had made herself an outstanding au- 
thority on historical source material, 
especially on newspapers as: the more-or- 
less reliable record of the events of their 
times. Her major books, The Newspaper 
and the Historian, The Newspaper and 
‘Authority, and Why Is History Re- 
written? (all published by. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), are distinguished for their 
readability and literary style as well as 
for scholarship. 

he essay, “Main Street,” is a delight- 
ful example of Miss Salmon’s ability to 
trace the evolution of modern things 
from the physical records they leave on 
the shores of time. High school students 
may find in it suggestions for making a 
similar survey of the streets of their own 
towns. It is reprinted in condensed 
form from Historical Material, a_ pos- 
thumous volume of Miss Salmon’s papers 
made possible by a group of friends— 
copyright, 1933, by permission of the 
Oxford University Press, publishers. 








The external records show an ex- 
cess of individualism—streets have 
been laid out without plan, there is no 
common architectural or civic center 
and no town hall and these negative 
records indicate the lack of a common 
civic purpose. The very name “Main 
Street” records the lack of imagina- 
tion and ease in following the line of 
least resistance—nearly a thousand 
cities and towns in this country have a 
“main street.” The names .of other 
streets record a desire to honor its 
citizens of all nationalities—Adriance, 
Bayeaux, Delano, DuBois, Livingston, 
Zimmer. Political influence and in- 
terest are seen in the streets named 
Clinton, Franklin, Hamilton, Jay, 
Jefferson, Lafayette, Roosevelt, and 
Washington—the latter name, like 
Main Street, shared with nearly a 
thousand cities and towns. 

The street signs indicating the 
names of streets record changes in 
method and time of travel. The cross- 
post signs. on the outskirts of the city 
record the beginning of country roads 
and slow: methods of travel, while the 
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street sign in the city has changed 
its location from fence to house, to 
business block, with occasional visits 
te the sidewalk, and now, on Main 
Street, it is found on the electric light 
posts—a record of travel by night and 
the necessity of signs and of lights 
that give information and warning to 
speedy travelers. 


Enter the Machine 


That Apokeepsing has become an 
industrial rather than a purely resi- 
dential city is recorded not only by 
its factories that fringe the river bank 
and border its outskirts, but by the 
general appearance of its main and 
tributary streets. Two-family houses 
and flats have sprung up by the hun- 
dred, while small, cheap stores, cheap 
restaurants, furnished rooms, cheap 
amusements, and more than a score of 
public laundries record a population 
industrial in character and more or 
less floating in its domestic life. Con- 
gestion of population in more than one 
section of the city is recorded in the 
evident change of one-family into two- 
family houses, in the numbering of 
houses 20a or 2114 showing that houses 
have been erected on the yards originally 
attached to other homes, in the large 
number of covered tenement-house 
outside stairways that have been at- 
tached to older residences, and in the 
architectural excrescences that have 
been thrown out for business purposes 
from many small but substantial 
houses. 

The citizens of Apokeepsing have 
left on Main Street many records of 
their origin and of their, interests. 
The great original colonizing nations 


_—the Dutch, the French, the English, 


the Germans—have all left their rec- 
ords here in architectural forms, in 
customs, in names, and in language. 
The new nationalities that have been 
later introduced through immigration 
—not fewer than forty-two different 
nationalities can be counted in Apo- 
keepsing to-day—are also leaving 
their records in dress, in language, in 
physiognomy and in customs. The 
red fez of the Turk, the white turban 
of the Hindu, the. shoulder shawl of 
the Italian and a score of other forms 
of national dress have all been accli- 
mated for a more or less temporary 
period on Main Street. The needs of 
different races and religions are met 
by restaurants of Chinese, Italian. 
Roman, Greek, Hungarian, German, 
Austrian, and kosher characteristics. 
Practically every special national dish 
can be eaten on Main Street from the 
cookies and the roelichies of the first 
settlers to the fritto misto and chop 
suey of later comers. . ... 


What Government Contributes 


. Main Street with its double trolley 
tracks, its never-ceasing line of auto- 
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mobiles, delivery trucks, and vehicles 
of every description and motive power, 
its constant stream of pedestrians, its 
trim sprinkling carts and _ street 
sweepers, its regular lighting-posts, its 
uniformed policemen, and its commodi- 
ous fire-engine houses seems sufficient 
unto itself and perhaps so thinketh 
itself. Yet on every hand there are 
the records of its connection with 
forms of government external to it- 
self. The dependence of Main Street 
on the federal government is recorded 
in the post-office building. And 
posters calling for recruits for the 
regular army and navy indicate a 
volunteer rather than a compulsory 
military service. The license displayed 
and the revenue stamps affixed to cer- 
tain articles purchased record the 
connection between federal expendi- 
tures and the taxpayers of Main 
Street. The federal Geological Sur- 
vey has certified the official altitude 
of Main Street in the inscription af- 
fixed to the Municipal Building. The 
Department of Agriculture scatters 
broadcast seeds for the back yards of 
Main Street and it publishes daily 
reports and forecasts of weather con- 
ditions, the alien citizens of Main 
Street received their certificate of ar- 
rival through the Department of 
Labor, passports are issued by the 
Department of State, federal census 
statistics are collected through the 
Department of Commerce, patents are 
granted through the Department of 
the Interior, pensions for military ser- 
vice are paid, government reports 
distributed, examinations held for ap- 
pointments to federal offices, while 
every American coin and every Ameri- 
can bank note that passes through the 
hands of every citizen of Apokeepsing 
has its origin in the federal govern- 
ment. 

Many records connect Main Street 








What twenty-five years has done to Main 

Street. The bottom photograph shows the 

changes on the same street of a Kansas 
town. 


(Photographs by Charles Phelps Cushing) 
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with the government of the State and 
indicate the watchful care the State 
maintains over its citizens—to protect 
them from themselves, to protect them 
from all who prey on weakness and 
ignorange, to help them do for them- 
selves co-operatively what they are 
unable to do for themselves indi- 
vidually. Diplomas “conspicuously 
displayed” in the offices of physicians, 
dentists, and pharmacists are but a 
single illustration of the care taken 
by the State to protect the health of 
every individual citizen from igno- 
rance and quackery. Factory whistles 
at five o'clock and the crowds of 
operatives pouring out from mill and 
factory record the purpose of the 
State to protect every working man 
and woman from those willing to take 
advantage of the necessities of labor. 
The great State Hospital nearby is a 
record of the desire of the State to 
care for one large class in society un- 
able to care for itself and needing the 
expert care that can not be given in 
the individual home. The _ public 
highways that branch off from Main 
Street are records of the wish of the 
State to co-operate with its citizens in 
promoting all facilities for intercom- 
munication between all the Main 
streets of the State. ... 

The County government is. still 
closer at hand and in material form 
it finds embodiment in Court-House, 
in nearby Fair Grounds, in County 
House, and in tlie group of officials 
at Main and Market Streets. 
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At every turn on Main Street are 
the records of the oversight given the 
citizens of Apokeepsing by the city 
fathers chosen by the voting citizens. 
Protection to life, health, and prop- 
erty are recorded in the lists of of- 
fices posted on the walls of the 
Municipal Building, care for education 
on the walls of the old high school 
building, interest in wholesome recrea- 
tion in public parks, and in play- 
grounds and school gardens for 
children—these are but illustrations of 
the innumerable records of Main 
Street that show the control of the 
city by its own representatives. 


Thus wheel within wheel—federal 
government and state government, 
county government and city govern- 
ment—is the machinery arranged that 
cares for the complicated life on Main 
Street... . 


Main Street is an epitome of all 
the records of industry and of com- 
mercial methods that are known. 
Records of home industries are on 
every hand — “hand-made _ shoes,” 
“home-made bread,” jostle hard with 
“shoes mended by electricity” and the 
great bakeries operated by electric 
power. The drift towards great in- 
dustrial combinations is seen in the 
signs of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, and of the Union Pacific Tea 
Company, while international tend- 
encies are seen in the advertising signs 
of the American Express Company 
and the great telegraph companies. 


Business—Little and Big 


The evolution of business is clearly 
recorded on Main Street where at 
every turn the old jostles the new. 
The early stage of irresponsible busi- 
ness is seen in the stores that display 
food on the sidewalks, or exposed on 
counters, the stores that are heated 
by antiquated coal-stoves and lighted 
by kerosene lamps, where change is 

(Concluded on page 28) 














Brother, Can You Spare Five Minutes? 


HAVE a few suggestions which 
ought to cut automobile accidents 
in this country down about 50 
per cent over night—well, any- 
way, by the middle of next week. 

My first suggestion to all motorists 
is: Drive carefully enough for your- 
self and the other fellow too, because 
the chances are he isn’t. 

My own system is to expect the 
world’s prize idiot around every next 
corner. 

When I turn a curve or go over the 
top of a hill, I hug my side of the 
road like glue and I slow down a bit, 
because I always picture a congenital 
imbecile at the wheel of a car coming 
at me from the other direction—a bird 
who was born on the wrong side of 
the road. 

At an intersection, I always im- 
agine the other intersecting artery 
filled with morons. And I slow to 
offset their moronity with a double 
dose of my own sanity. 

Of course, I know this is a pretty 
cynical slant on my fellow motorists, 
but I don’t think a group which killed 
about 30,000 victims and injured 
some 850,000 others last year, is 
worthy of very many medals for 
bright and shining mentality. 

The present system is to let. the 
other fellow take care of us—and look 
at the figures! My suggestion is for 
each of us to take care of himself and 
one other driver, too. Don’t you think 
it’s a dandy plan? 

If everybody agreed to this system, 
we'd have twice as much motoring 
carefulness as we need in the world 


WELL, 
( SAVED 
5 MINTEC 


He saved five minutes and lost five weeks. 


—instead of half enough, as 
at present. 

“I’ve often heard it said 
that it isn’t fast drivers who 
cause accidents, but statistics 
gathered by The Travelers Insurance 
Company upset this glib philosophy 
with figures showing that nearly 126- 
000 accidents last year were the result 
of exceeding speed limits. So there! 

Hurry. There’s the hub of this 
whole accident business. Probably 
nine-tenths of our automobile acci- 
dents are causid by people trying to 
save five minutes. We rush like mad 
to get somewhere, and it doesn’t 


amount to much when we get there. - 


Methods of locomotion have improved 
greatly in recént years, but places to 
go to have remained about the same. 
If we have an appointment with 
somebody, the chances are, anyway, 
that he will be 30 minutes late, having 
been smashed at an intersection or 
pinched by a cop for rushing through 
a red light. If everybody in America 
would resolve ‘to contribute five min- 
utes a day to the cause of automo- 
bile safety, we could cut the death 
and accident toll in two. Five min- 
utes a day. Brother, can you spare 
five minutes a day? 

A little ordinary courtesy would 
help, also. We are usually pretty 
peaceful in our attitude toward our fel- 
low man, but the minute we get behind 
a steering wheel we seem to regard 
every man as our enemy. The fact is 
we have killed more than 325,000 of 
our friends with motor cars in the last 
15 years in this country, whereas our 
enemies have killed 
only 300,000 of us in 
all our wars to date. 

fell be darned if that 
guy passes us or gets 
across the street inter- 
section first. I'd say, 
Aw, let him pass you or 
let him beat you to the 
crossing. You don’t 
have to prove to him 
that your car has the 
greatest pick-up in all 
creation, or that you 
are the master motorist 
of all time. A little Al- 
phonse and Gaston stuff 
would help us keep 
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folks out of hospitals and cemeteries. 
The bravery of the Martin Johnsons 
in photographing wild animals has 
nothing on motorists. Drivers have to 
contend with the road hog, a ferocious 
beast who brings hazards as grave «s 
the jungle to the city streets. 

And now a word to those vanishing 
Americans, pedestrians. They should 
be careful enough for themselves and 
the fellow in that approaching motor 
car, too, for the chances are he isn’t. 
And they should get up every morn- 
ing resolved to contribute five min- 
utes a day of their time to keeping 
out of automobile accidents. Five 
minutes a day will keep the ambu- 
lance away. The figures show that 
around 800 persons were killed last 
year crossing streets against tlic 
signal, while only around 200 were 
killed crossing with the signal. That's 
600 persons who could have avoided 
death by waiting a minute on thie 
curb. Another 3,300 could have 
avoided death by going to the corner 
instead of hurrying across in the 
middle of the block. More than 35,000 
pedestrians were hit last year by step- 
ping out from behind parked cars— 
they didn’t even have sense enough 
for themselves, let alone a little extra 
sense for the fellow who needn’t have 
hit them. 

I don’t know exactly how many 
persons were killed last year walking 
along highways with traffic instead of 
facing it, but I’ll bet plenty . . . per- 
sons who were leaving it to the other 
fellow not to hit them. 

A careful study of tables of last 
year’s motor car death and accident 
causes shows that a large percentage 
of them were the result of “stupidity,” 
under which I group unnecessary 
hurry. And nearly all of them could 
have been avoided if every driver had 
started out every a. m. with the reso- 
lation to drive carefully enough for 
himself and the other fellow too, and 
to tax himself five minutes a day for 
the general cause of automobile 
safety, and to show his fellow humans 
just a wee bit of ordinary courtesy. 
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Each boat represents 500,000 tons 














Below: JAPAN’S TERRITORY EXPANDS. 
Starting from her tight little necklace of vol- 
canic islands, Japan has practically tripled 
the territory under her control in 40 years, 
adding, as a result of the Sino-Japanese War, 
the island of Formosa (1895); after the 
Russo-Japanese War, Korea or Chosen, the 
southern half of Sakhalin, and the peninsula 
of Port Arthur or Dairen (1905); during the 


World War she occupied (1914) the Pacific 


ae 


islands formerly held by Germany, which 
were then put under her protection by a 
League of Nations mandate, and which she 
threatens to keep after’she leaves the League; 
in 1933 began her great drive on Chinese 
soil which resulted in the setting up of the 
puppet state, Manchukuo, the occupation of 
Jehol province, the imperialistic venture at 
Shanghai, and the present westward invasion 
of Mongolia. 
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Gold Clause History 


O the average Englishman or 

Frenchman the recent gold clause 

was a lesson in American history. 
In England, Parliament makes and un- 
makes the laws—there is no high court 
which can declare Parliament’s acts “un- 
constitutional.” In France, the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies make the 
laws, and no court can act on their consti- 
tutionality. Most countries throughout 
the world work on this principle, that 
their Congress is supreme as a law-making 
body. But in the United States the Su- 
preme Court has the power of reviewing 
acts of Congress to decide whether or not 
they are constitutional. Nowhere in the 
Constitution is the Supreme Court given 
this power. In our beginning years as an 
independent nation, the Supreme Court, 
heafed by an able and militant Chief 
Justice, John Marshall, simply took that 
power, and so established the precedent. 

To an Englishman or Frenchman the 
gold clause -itself is another strange 
Americanism. If he is wealthy enough to 
own one of his government’s bonds, he 
would search in vain for a gold clause. He 
couldn’t find it because it isn’t there. The 
gold clause, like the Supreme Court's 
power of review, is native American. 

It is a product of the war between the 
states. During that war the Union gov- 
ernment was hard up for money to pay 
its rapidly mounting expenses. It passed 
a stiff war tariff, it instituted an income 
tax, it increased the excise tax, it floated 
bond issues, but expenditures which rose 
to two and a half millions a day were still 
far ahead of income. Congress then took 
the inevitable step—it printed paper 
money. A total of $450,000,000 worth of 
“greenbacks” were put into circulation, 
without any specific date of redemption, 
and with no specific security pledged for 
them. The Legal Tender acts providing 
for the issue of this paper money said 
that the greenbacks were “lawful money 
and a legal tender for all debts, public 
and private within the United States. . . .” 
That did not stop them from depreciating 
in value, and during the dark days of the 
war these paper dollars fell as low as 
thirty-nine cents. 

After the war, a ticklish question arose. 
Could John Jones pay back in depreciated 
greenbacks, a debt he had made before 
the Legal Tender Acts were passed in 
1862? John Jones said “yes.” The Legal 
Tender Act said “yes.” But the creditor 
said “no.” The case was taken to the 
Supreme Court and a decision. announced 
on February 7, 1870. 

The Chief Justice was Salmon P. Chase. 
He had been Secretary of the Treasury 
when the greenbaecks were issued. Never- 
theless, now he decided that the Legal 
Tender Act was unconstitutional and 
therefore all debts contracted before the 
passage of the Act must be paid in gold. 
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He was joined in this opinion by three 
other judges, which made the vote four 
to three since there were only seven judges 
on the Court at that time. 

On the very day the decision was an- 
nounced, President Ulysses S. Grant 
added two more judges to the Court, one 
to take the place of a justice who had 
died, and the other an additional member 
provided for by a law of Congress. A 
new case was promptly brought before 
the Court. The two new members voted 
with the former minority and on May 1, 
1871, by a vote of five to four, the deci- 
sion of the seven-member Court was re- 
versed, and the Legal Tender Act was 


Sacmedl in © Christian Science Monitor 
Not without its thorns. 


declared constitutional. It was after this 
decision, which meant that depreciated 
paper money could be used to pay back 
old debts, that people who loaned money 
insisted that a “gold clause” be written 
into the contract. Borrowers were forced 
to put the gold clause into their bonds, 
because creditors would not lend their 
money otherwise. After that it became a 
matter of routine. Debt contracts car- 
ried the gold clause almost automatically, 
and for sixty-odd years there was no ques- 
tion about it, until Congress by its action 
on June 5, 1933, brought the whole thing 
up again. 

There is small doubt that the conse- 
quences of an adverse decision in the 1935 
gold clause case was a factor in the opin- 
ion of the five justices who were in major- 
ity a few weeks ago. The economic life 
of the country would have been dislocated; 
both government and private debts would 
have been increased in this period when 
our debt structure is already far too 
enormous. 

The opinion of Justice Bradley in the 
1871 case is interesting on that point. It 
might have been delivered on February 
18, 1935. He said in 1871, over sixty-three 
years ago: 

“The heart of the Nation must not be 
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We hope that you have been as eager 
to follow General Johnson’s serial, “The 
Blue Eagle from Egg to Earth,” in the 
Saturday Evening Post, as Donald Rich- 
berg has. When Johnson cracks down, 
he cracks down, and the result is some 
amusing and informative revelations that 
you will like as much as Richberg dis- 


likes them. 
a 


Unrolling the Map, by Leonard Outh- 
waite (Reynal & Hitchcock, $3.75) is one 
of those books you pick up just to turn 
a few pages, then before you realize it, 
several hours have gone by and you are 
still at it. This story of exploration is 
authoritative and as interesting as a 
Lowell Thomas saga of adventure. Read- 
ing the book gives you the same kind of 
fun that you get when you are listening 
to a lot of strange tales before an open 
fire. The 56 maps and the ship drawings 
are so good that you wish there were 
more. This complete story of explora- 
tion from the Egyptians in 3000 B.C. t 
Byrd in 1935, will help to make your 
study of history as thrilling as_ it 
should be. 

« 

A different type of book is Africa, by 
Walter Fitzgerald (Dutton, $5.00). It is 
a social, economic, and political geography 
of that great continent, and as such, : 
good reference book. 


The Yearbook of the American Students 
Foundation is useful to high school stu- 
dents because of its “complete tabulated 
information about Colleges, Universities, 
Preparatory Schools, Vocational, Techni- 
cal, Trade and Professional Schools.” The 
Foundation also gives financial aid to 
students seeking scholarships. The Year- 
book sells for $1.50. Information about 
the scholarship fund is free. Both can 
be obtained by writing the American 
Students Foundation, R.K.O. Bldg., Radio 
City, New York. 





crushed out. The people must be aided to 
pay their debts and meet their obligations. 

. If relief were not afforded, universal! 
bankruptcy would ensue and_ industry 
would be stopped, and government would 
be paralyzed in the paralysis of the peo- 
ple. ... But the creditor interest will lose 
some of its gold. Is gold the one thing 
needful? Is it worse for the creditor to 
lose a little by depreciation than every- 
thing by the bankruptcy of his debtor?” 

The first international repercussion of 
the recent “gold clause” decision came on 
February 26 when the United States Gov- 
ernment sent a check for $250,000 to the 
Republic of Panama, in payment of its 


‘annual rental for the Panama Canal. A 


year ago our government presented its 
check and Panama refused it, and _ this 
year the same thing happened. According 
to our 1904 treaty with Panama, the 
United States agreed to pay for the rights 
and powers it obtained in the Canal Zone, 
“the sum of $10,000,000 in gold coin of the 
United States,” and also “an annual pay- 
ment . . . of $250,000 in like gold coin.” 
Critics of the recent decision will seize 
upon this incident as one in which “the 
good faith of the United States is plainly 
at stake.” The suggestion has been made 
that the case be submitted to international 
arbitration. 


LEO HUBERMAN 
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The Course of National Affairs 


Income Tax. we wt crest 
ing the pink 

P bhi . slip and the 
Uu wily yellow sheet 
are under 

fire. Under this law, persons reporting 
their 1934 income must fill out a pink 
slip on which they state their gross and 
net incomes, the amount of deduction 
and the tax due the government. Cor- 
porations and business enterprises must 
fill out yellow sheets on which they re- 
port the names and total compensation 
of all persons receiving more than $15,000 
. year. Pink slips and yellow sheets then 














Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Tell me, is there any real reason why I 
should wear this?” 


become available for public inspection; 
become, in a sense, property of the pub- 
lic and the press. By the terms of this 
law any individual has the legal right to 
find out what income any other individual 
in the country reported and what tax he 
paid, and to take whatever advantage he 
may from this information. Those who 
are fighting for the repeal of “tax pub- 
licity” are centering their drive on the 
pink slip, temporarily ignoring the yellow 
sheet. which appears to have less possi- 
bilities for mischief. 

The Chamber of Commerce of _ the 
United. States is one of the most deter- 
mined opponents of the publicity tax pro- 
vision, asserting that confidential data 
will thus be made available to kidnapers 
and racketeers and others who prey on 
the wealthy. It also fears that the in- 
formation to be made public will disclose 
business and private affairs to competi- 
tors and will be used improperly in con- 
nection with securing credit ratings, lo- 
cating prospects for selling campaigns of 
all sorts, for satisfying mere personal 
curiosity and for racketeering. 

While sentiment in the lower house of 
Congress seems favorable to repeal, a 
group of Senators representing the ‘Sen- 
ate Finance Committee gave warning that 
if the House repealed the publicity pro- 
vision, the Senate would enact the original 
LaFollette amendment. By the terms of 


this amendment, everybody’s complete in- 
come tax report—not merely the addi- 
tional pink slip—may be put on view for 
public inspection. The issue of tax pub- 
licity is one which roughly divides the 
country, which wants it, from the big cities. 


Upturn ? On February 25th 


two reports on in- 
dustrial conditions were made public. The 
first, issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board, made the front page of most of 
the newspapers; the second, issued by 
the N.R.A. Research and Planning divi- 
sion, was buried in the inside pages. 
The report of the Federal Reserve 
Board shows an upward trend in indus- 
trial output for January, rising as high 
as 90 per cent of the 1923-25 average. 
This is the highest January figure since 
1930 when the index reached 106. The 
reported figures are: 


= era 106 
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Usually there is a decline in factory 
empioyment and payrolls at this time, 
but January showed an increase in ‘this 
direction also. The present boom in the 
auto industry is given as the reason for 
these gains. Unfortunately this is ex- 
pected to drop off sharply in a few weeks. 
Steel production too, has passed its peak 
and has already declined about 10 per 
cent from its high point. 

The report of the Research and Plan- 
ning Division was released without any 
comment. This report gave a somewhat 
different picture. It said that while cor- 
poration profits showed a_ steady rise 
since 1926, labor has not fared nearly as 
well, and the volume of production has 
dropped about one third. Labor unions, 
it seems, have grown stronger, but since 
their membership has always been small, 
the increase in numbers brings them up 
to only about 15 per cent of all the in- 
dustrial workers. The report reads in 
part: 

“Even more startling is the light placed 
upon the list of those receiving dividends 
and interest. ... Note that although pay- 
rolls in December, 1934, were Only about 
60 .per cent of the total in 1926, dividends 
and interest were 150 per cent of their 
totals in 1926. 

“In short, the income enjoyed by those 
who received dividends and irterest was 
50 per cent higher than in 1926, even 
though the national income has declined 
nearly 40 per cent since that date and 
volume of production has declined by one 


third.” 
eo V A Judge W. I. Grubb’s 
. . . ruling in the Federal 
District Court at Birmingham, Ala., to 
the effect that the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority must not sell electric current in 
competitien with private utility companies 
may make hash of President Roosevelt's 
power program, the plan to provide, ulti- 
mately, the homes of the nation with 
cheap electric current and power in other 
forms. 

In January 9 the Alabama Power Com- 
pany transferred to the T.V.A. its north- 
western Alabama _ ‘transmission lines. 
Holders of preferred stock in the com- 
pany sued on the ground that the sale 
was illegal because the T.V.A. had no 
right to supply electricity in competition 
with private profit-making companies. 
Not only did Judge Grubb say O. K. to 
that, but he also made permanent a tem- 
porary injunction which prevents fourteen 
North Alabama towns either from re- 
ceiving or spending money from the Pub- 
lic Works Administration for the con- 


struction of power. distribution plants. 
Since, he ruled, the T.V.A. was engaged 
in an illegal activity, the P.W.A., by help- 
ing the towns build power plants, would 
be assisting in illegal acts. 

The government contended, in the 
argument before Judge Grubb, that the 
power it sold was surplus power, over 
and above the power required to operate 
the Wilson Dam. On that the judge 
ruled: “I don’t think it is the plan of 
the ‘I'.V.A. to confine the surplus to the 
amount that would be produced inciden- 
tal to a constitutional function. . . . The 
evidence shows clearly that the T.V.A. 
intended to produce power and sell it 
and bought the facilities of the Alabama 
Power Company to do it with.” 

At the same time, he added, he was 
not passing on the constitutionality of 
the act creating the T.V.A., only on its 
right, within the limits of a state, to con- 
duct a “proprietary business.” 

The next court to which an appeal may 
be taken from Judge Grubb’s decision is 
the Circuit Court of Appeals in New Or- 
leans, but inevitably the case is expected 
to reach the Supreme Court of the United 
States, since the loser before the Appeals 
court is certain to take an appeal to the 
nation’s highest tribunal. 

Government lawyers, headed by James 
L. Fly, chief T.V.A. counsel, and Henry 
T. Hunt, head of P.W.A.’s legal staff, 
already are burning the midnight oil in 
preparation for the appeal, for there is 
only a little less at stake in this case than 
there was in the “gold clause” argument. 
For while Judge Grubb prevents the 
T.V.A.’s_ sale of 
electric current only 
in Alabama, a test 
of his decision in 
the Supreme Court, 
should it go against 
the government, en- 
dangers government 
power building 
projects from the 
St. Lawrence River 
way down to the 
Southwest. Among 
the projects in 
which many  hun- 
dreds of millions of 
dollars are tied up are the Grand Coulee 
Dam in the Northwest, the Casper-Al- 
cova Dam in Wyoming, the Fort Peck 
Dam in Montana and the All-American 
Canal in California, part of the Boulder 
Dam project. Should the Supreme Court 
uphold Judge Grubb’s ruling, there is 
nothing to prevent these projects from 
being completed for the purpose of irri- 
gation and ffvod control, but the vast 
power generated at these dams could not 
be sold by the government to the people. 

An amended law or a _ constitutional 
amendment will be the answer to an ad- 
verse Supreme Court ruling, according to 
Representative Rankin of Mississippi, 
father of the bill creating the T.V.A., 
while Senator Norris, chief advocate of 
Muscle Shoals, pointed out that if Con- 
gress has the right to build dams for 
the control of flood waters, “then it logi- 
cally follows that it would have the au- 
thority to generate the electricity that 
comes from the same dam.” 

In New York the Consolidated Gas Sys- 
tem, eager to prevent the construction and 
operation of public plants to supply the 
federal and the local governments with 
electric current, offered a new scale of 
rates at a 25 per cent reduction over the 
old rates. This means that the United 
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States 
$125,000 and the city about $2,500,000 on 


government would save about 


their annual bills. 


cool to the offer. 

NR A On February 27 N.R.A. 
° . * was on the receiving 

end of two damaging blows. The patient 

is expected to recover, however, when 

Doctor Supreme Court looks him -over. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, Judge Charles 
Dawson ruled that Congressional attempts 
to regulate wages in the soft coal industry 
through enforcement of the Bituminous 
Coal Code, were unconstitutional. In 
granting a temporary injunction to 35 
mine operators, against enforcement of the 
code, the judge said, “Whenever the gov- 
ernment unconstitutionally interferes with 
the right of a citizen to do business in his 
own way, that interference constitutes 
an injury to the property rights of the 
citizen...” 

In Wilmington, Delaware, Judge John P. 
Nields decided against the government in 
the famous Weirton Steel Company case 
which has been dragging along in the 
courts for almost a year. In this case, 
the government has charged that Weir- 
ton’s company union was an_ unlawful 
substitute for the collective bargaining 
principle of 7A in that it did not permit 
such bargaining by the workers through 
representatives of their own choosing. 

The court ruled against the government 
on two counts, First, that the company 
had not interfered with its workers’ selec- 
tion of representatives, and that its own 
company union was legal and not in 
violation of Section 7-A; second, and more 
important, that anyway, Section 7-A was 
unconstitutional when applied to com- 
panies not engaged in interstate com- 
merce. The judge held that the Weirton 
Steel Company is not engaged in inter- 
state commerce despite the fact that it 
is a subsidiary of the National Steel Cor- 
poration, which is so engaged. The whole 
case revolves around this point since 
Congress, by the Constitution, does have 
the power to regulate business of an in- 
terstate nature. The Supreme Court will 
have to decide whether the Weirton Com- 
pany, whose products flow out of its West 
Virginia plant across state lines every- 
where, conducts a local business or an 
interstate business. Judge Nields said on 
this point: 

“If defendant’s manufacturing plants 
and manufacturing operations are to be 
regarded as instruments for the intersate 
movement of goods it follows that prac- 
tically all of the manufacturing industry 
of the United States would be brought 
within the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Such result has received the un- 
qualified condemnation of the Supreme 
Court.” 

In its editorial comment $n these cases, 
the Christian Science Monitor poses an 
interesting question. It points out that 
whichever way the Supreme Court will 
decide, it is not merely interpreting the 
Constitution but “adding new substance 
to it.” It asks whether the Constitution 
should not be made easier to amend so 
that it will become the responsibility of 
all of us to make the decisions which the 
Court is being increasingly called upon to 
make. The editorial sums up in this man- 
ner: “How long will the American people 
leave upon the Supreme Court the solemn 
responsibility of bending and shaping the 
living Constitution to fit the needs of 
preserving their government?” 


Munitions The Senate Mu- 


nitions Commit- 
tee got a rough idea of how much 


profit a steel corporation and an allied 


The city is reported 





shipbuilding plant may make during war 
years, when Eugene G. Grace, president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and 
of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion testified that during the war years 
1917 and 1918 he received bonuses of $1, 
501,000 and $1,386,000 over and above his 
annual salary of $10,000 or $12,000. Dur- 
ing those years, the committee estimated, 
the Bethlehem plants paid a total of some- 
thing like $6,000,000 in bonuses to execu- 
tives. 

Mr. Grace’s bonuses for fifteen years, 
from 1917, were: 


Bd 4's vinci $1,501,000 eee $ 700,473 
i re 1,386,000 ee 852,160 
\. , Speer 782,000 | rr 721,885 
1920 799,803 ., ee 831,445 
eres Se 383,545 errr 1,623,753 
RSE 231,790 See 1,015,591 
688,084 ae 186,795 
oe 573,159 


Mr. Grace vehemently denied charges 
that Bethlehem Steel had sought to cheat 
the government, nor had it ever resorted 
to “deliberate padding for trading pur- 
poses only.” Nevertheless there were read 
into the record of the munitions commit- 
tee, of which Senator Gerald P. Nye is 
chairman, that the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Company had sought to collect from the 
government wartime profits that were 
“unconscionable and against the public 
interest” and had submitted “false and 
fictitious” explanations of shipbuilding 
costs on government contracts. There was 
read into the record also a_ statement 
made by Admiral A. T. Bowles of the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation to the effect 
that Bethlehem Shipbuilding had exacted 
high prices, had acted in a high-handed 





E. G. Grace on witness stand. 


manner and refused to stand behind 
delivery dates. 

Senator Nye’s plan for a 100 percent 
tax on war profits, in the opinion of Mr. 
Grace, would “cripple industry in time 
of war.” The steel industry, at least in 
the United States, said Mr. Grace, is not 
geared to war profits, and he said that 
steel men in America were not looking 
forward to war. “The next war,” he said, 
“may destroy or render entirely jneffective 
western civilization and is too horrible to 
even think of.” Mr. Grace denied Senator 
Nye’s assertion that the Geneva conference 
of 1926 was wrecked by shipbuilders. 

During the examination of S. W. Wake- 
man, vice-president in charge of the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corporation, the “Big 
Three” in ship building—the Bethlehem, 
the New York and the Newport News 
shipbuilding concerns—were accused by 
Senator Nye of making it impossible for 
the government to reject any naval ship 
built in private yards, no matter how 
faulty the ship might be. 

o . . 
Prohibition 32%.«s 
the margin by 


which the people of Alabama voted in 
referendum to retain state prohibition of 
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liquor that leaders of the repeal forces 
are going to agitate in the Legislature for 
a local option measure which will make 
hard drinks available in the three large 
cities which voted to-end the state’s 20- 
year-old “bone dry” laws. 

In Arkansas, however, both branches of 
the Legislature voted to repeal the Pro- 
hibition law which has been on the statue 
books nineteen years. The law-makers de- 
cided it that way when they were faced 
with the job either of repealing or of ap- 
propriating $250,000 for enforcement. By 
repeal it is expected the State will raise 
a little under $2,000,000 for relief. 

Georgia, a dry state for 28 years, made 
the first motion toward repeal when the 
House of Representatives passed a local 
option referendum bill which, when and 
if passed by the Senate, will allow the 
people to decide where they may want to 
be allowed to buy liquor in packages. 

In Texas, a move in the direction of 
liquor was made when a committee of the 
Senate reported favorably a joint resolu- 
tion which will allow the people to decide 
on August 24 if they want liquor. 

In Pennsylvania, the state government 
runs the liquor business through a chain 
store system. Governor Earle announced 
that he is considering the wisdom of a 
referendum in which the people will de- 
cide whether to continue that system. 


Colleges In the economic 

struggle for survival, 
many American colleges will lose ground 
and some will have to disappear, accord- 
ing to recent prediction by Walter A. 
Jessup, president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation of Teaching. “The survivors will 
not necessarily be the ones with the 
most money.” 

The economic factors in the situation, 
according to Mr. Jessup, include the 
shrinking of endowments, the scarcity of 
new gifts and the reduction of tuition 
fees. Besides, there are more than 800 
institutions of higher learning in the 
United States, of which 100 get help from 
the public funds, while the whole of 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland 
manage with less than twenty-five. 

The student of today, Mr. Jessup 
pointed out, is a considerable improve- 
ment on his elder brother of the 1920s. 
“The student on the campus is no longer 
the blasé, sophisticated student of the 
twenties,’ he writes in his report. “He 
is a hard-working, serious-minded person 
who demands more of the college library, 
the laboratory and the instructor than 
did his brother of a decade ago. He is 
increasingly a patron of the seminar, the 
serious lecture, the art gallery, the 
symphony orchestra. This student is de- 
flating the Rah-rah boy of yesterday. He 
has a different attitude toward scholar- 
ship, research, athletics, fraternities and 
student activities.” 





THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 
HOUSE 


Passed bill imposing a processing tax of 
one cent a pound on rice. 


Passed Interior Department Appropriation 
Bill carrying $58,765,856. 


SENATE 


Passed and sent to the House for conference 
the Four Department Appropriation Bill. 

Passed Senator Wheeler’s resolution for 
Federal Trade Commission investigation 
of the profits of middlemen. 

Passed bill to fill vacant district court judge- 
ships. ; 
Authorized Finance Committee to investigate 

N.R.A. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


. ° . 

B This sum- 
Great ritain mer Great 
Britain and the Empire celebrate King 
George V’s Silver Jubilee, the 25th an- 
niversary of his reign. J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Laborite Prime Minister in a 
Conservative (National) Cabinet who has 
been jeered and insulted in Parliament 
and out of it, is determined not to give 
up his post until after the Jubilee cele- 
bration, for although the spotlight will be 
on the royal family, a Prime Minister 
stands in it, too, and Mr. MacDouald is 
looking forward with pleasure to the role 
he will play in the various functions and 
ceremonies which go to make up a Jubilee. 

According to British constitutional 
practice, a general Parliamentary election 
must be held at least every five years. By 
September, 1936, therefore, the present 
Cabinet must dissolve and submit to the 
will of the people. But the people have 
been turning more and more in the di- 
rection of the Laborites. By September, 
1936, according to the rate at which they 
have been winning elections and cutting 
down the Conservatives’ lead in govern- 
ment councils, the Labor Party is ex- 
pected to win for the first time in its 
history a clear Parliamentary majority 
which will enable it to rule the nation 
without any Liberal or Conservative al- 
liance. In the elections of last November, 
for example, the Laborites captured 770 
seats on town councils scattered from 
loch Ness to Land’s End. In these elec- 
tions the Conservatives lost 635 seats and 
the Liberals were almost wiped out. To- 
day the Labor Party controls London. 
The Conservative stronghold of Waver- 
tree recently sent a Laborite to Parlia- 
ment because Randolph Churchill, the son 
of Winston Churchill, split the Conserva- 
tive ranks on the issue of self-rule for 
India, while in Putney, a district about 
as radical as Wall Street, the Conserva- 
tive majority was reduced from 29,000 to 
2,000. 

One of the main factors in electoral 
discontent in England is the operation of 
the’ dole, which gives the unemployed less 
than subsistence, and the cry has gone up 
throughout England, “Subsistence or pub- 
lic works.” Recent cuts in the dole have 
had to be restored by a government which 
confessed it had erred. In one day more 
than 100,000 met in protest meetings 
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against the dole. At the largest of them, 
in Aberkenfig, Wales, 60,000 attended, 
while in Hyde Park, London, large crowds 
listened to James Maxton, Laborite M.P. 

Strategists for the Conservative Party 
believe it would be fatal to wait until 
next year before holding a general elec- 
tion. Stanley Baldwin, the power behind 
the party, is believed ready to call an 
election this summer during the Jubilee 
celebration, for a country expressing its 
loyalty to the Crown is more likely to go 
Conservative than Labor. Much also may 
be made of the fear of trouble on the 
Continent, on the ground that “England 
frightened always votes Conservative.” 
And also the government will seek to 
capitalize on its April budget, the second 
to show a surplus since the depression. 

In Parliament, at a_ recent session, 
George Buchanan, member of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party, arose in his seat 
and assailed MacDonald as a mountebank, 
a swine, “a low, dirty cur who ought to 
be horsewhipped and flung out of public 
life.” The Prime Minister’s Conservative 
allies made no effort to stem the flow 
of abuse. 


P. AC Pacts Sir John Simon, 
(7 of British Foreign 
Secretary, has been catching planes and 
trains in the cause of European peace. 
First he went to Paris on a double mis- 
sion, to deliver a lecture on “Some As- 
pects of the’ British Parliamentary 
System,” and to consider, with Foreign 
Minister Laval and Prime Minister Flan- 
din, the approach to be made and the 
concessions, if any, to be granted, to 
President-Chancellor Hitler in the effort 


to include Germany in an all-embracing: 


European pact which. will guarantee the 
independence of Austria and quiet the 
fears of Soviet Russia. From Paris, how- 
ever, Sir John returns to London to re- 
port to the Cabinet before proceeding on 
to Berlin, where he has a date with a 
Hitler fresh from the frenzied adulations 
of Saarlanders happy to be back in thé 
German fold. From Berlin, Sir John re- 
turns to London, again to report and con- 
fer, or else he presses on directly, without 
retracing his steps, to Warsaw, Prague, 
and Moscow to weigh Polish, Czchoslov- 
akian and Russian sentiment on the intri- 
cate web of Eastern Locarno, air assis- 





Wik ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CAPT BARNSRATOR 
Middicton in Yorkshire Observer 





ALL QUIET ON THE TORY FRONT (BENCH) 
(The probable reason that no Ministerial protest was made to the virulent attack upon 
the Prime Minister by Mr. Buchanan is that the Conservatives still do not regard Mr. 
MacDonald as their leader.) 


tance guarantees and other pacts intended 
to bind nation to nation to keep the peace 
in Europe for a few years longer. 

While the ultimate goal of the negotiators 
is the assurance of peace in Europe, the 
immediate goal of individual nations is 
to obtain guarantees of security against 
the nation each distrusts. The English 
mood is to make all possible concessions 
to Germany in order to include her, and 
although Premier Laval shares this at- 
titude, the prevailing French feeling that 
it is essential to make sure of Russia by 
concluding with Moscow the Eastern Lo- 
carno pact should Germany continue to 
quibble. 

After expressing in official and unofficial 
ways, its fear of a Polish-German deal at 
the expense of her Western borders, Rus- 
sia is now taking a new note and pointing 
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Simon and Laval: Why not stop knock- 
ing and come right up, Adolf, the door’s 
wide open. 


out that Marshal Pilsudski, Polish dic- 
tator, is not going to take the risk of 
inviting the German Army over to help 
him take a slice of Lithuania, and that 
Russia can still count on the allies which 
have defeated previous invaders, namely, 
Generals Winter, Swamp, Mud and Bad 


Roads. 
Gi b Five members of the Cuban 
Uu a Cabinet and two under- 
secretaries have resigned as a result of 
the strike of teachers and pupils against 
the present government, headed by Presi- 
dent Carlos Mendieta. Of those on 
strike, 20,000 are teachers and 300,000 
are students. Faculty pupils are demand- 
ing, among other things, a more republi- 
can form of government with the with- 
drawal of the military from interference 
in the civil administration. The Cuban 
labor movement, from which additional 
strike forces are almost daily being re- 
cruited, seems to be solidly behind the 
student-faculty movement. At present a 
transport strike in sympathy with the gov- 
ernment opposition is being agitated. 

Of the five Cabinet officers who resigned, 
two, who are also professors at Havana 
University, got out after a demand by the 
students that they leave either the Cabinet 
or the University. Dr. Jose Capote Diaz, 
Secretary of Education, and Dr. Rafael 
Santos Jiminez, Secretary of Commerce, 
preferred to get out of the Cabinet. The 
others who resigned were Dr. Cosme de 
la Torriente, Secretary of State; Dr. Raul 
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de Cardenas, who was Secretary of Jus- 
tice and Secretary of the Interior, and 
Regelio Pina, Secretary of Labor. Others 
who gave up their portfolios were Dr. 
Willy de Blanco, under-secretary of state, 
and Rodriguez Fuentes, under-secretary 
of justice. 

There are -numerous incidents to show 
that the island and Havana, especially, 
are in a state of turmoil. Six so-called 
radicals were arrested on the charge that 
they were agitating for a strike among 
the bus drivers of Havana. A strong cor- 
don of police, armed with rifles, prevented 
teachers from collecting their February 
pay in advance at the Board of Educa- 
tion offices. Because they had expressed 
strong anti-governmental opinions, six 
members of the editorial staff of the anti- 
imperialistic league organ, Masses, were 
sentenced to six months imprisonment, and 
police threw tear bombs to disperse a 
protesting crowd of several thousands. 

The students’ rebellion is slated to con- 
tinue until a long list of demands has 
been met. Among them is that President 
Mendieta, Col. Fulgencio Batista, army 
commander and Cuba’s “strong man,” and 
Jose Pedraza, police chief; get out. Stu- 
dents are demanding also that constitu- 
tional guarantees be restored and that 
elections be called for a constituent as- 


sembly. 
NE A Ten thousand school 
. fe ° people got together 
last month in Atlantic City, N. J., for 
the winter convention of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association. As a group, they were 
tops of the one million who make their 
living by teaching and supervising. 

The most important crowd there was 
the superintendents, but there were also 
high school, elementary, and _ college 
groups; teachers, and principals; music, 
art, sports, and drama specialists; people 
who are extra keen on teaching by radio, 
movies, and magazines; and business peo- 
ple with things which the schools like to 


uy. 
Nearly all were past middle-age, gray 
and lined. There were few mink coats 


or silk hats. Weather permitting, they 
allowed themselves to stride along the 
famous Boardwalk for punishing distances. 
They dined on clams, oysters, lobsters, 
and other sea dishes. They strolled into 
the huge convention hall, large enough 
for indoor football, to peck at the ex- 
hibits of desks, movies, books, maps, and 
business machines. But for the most part 
they gathered in small bright rooms or 
huge dim halls to hear men phrase what 
they hoped was the collective opinion of 
the school people. 

They heard the beloved veteran his- 
torian, Charles A. Beard, condemn Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst in pointed terms 
for his newspaper attacks on_ honest 
teaching. ‘They also heard Glenn Frank 
tell them that they had to make their 
courses interesting and serve every boy 
and girl in the country. Because his 
microphone voice was poor, a few of them 
didn’t hear Stuart Chase tell them that 
modern inventions demand changes in 
ideas as well as in habits; but those who 
heard were impressed. And before they 
went home, Heywood Broun gave them 
an assignment. He told those who came 
in late to write one thousand times, “All 
men are created free and equal.” Then, 
he told them, go out and fight for that 
principle. They went home agreed that 
no propagandist would have an easy time 
teaching falsehoods to their pupils. They 
were equally determined that no busy- 
body would stop them from teaching 
proved facts. 
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SAAR 

The Saar has formally been turned over 
to Germany. The final ceremony took 
the form of handing over to the German 
representatives a set of keys. On behalf 
of the League of Nations governing com- 
mittee, the keys were handed over by 
Baron Pompei Aloisi, and the two other 
members of the group, to Dr. Wilhelm 
Frick, German Minister of the Interior, 
and Joseph Buerckel, Hitler’s represen- 
tative in the Saar. Later in the day when 
Hitler himself arrived at Saarbruecken 
to welcome back the territory to the 
Fatherland, the crowds went wild with 
joy. Saarbruecken on March 1, 1935, be- 
haved in the manner in which New York 
and other large cities welcomed the news 
of the false Armistice on Nov. 7, 1918. 
Hitler, in a characteristic speech, pre- 
dicted that Franco-German relations 
would improve as a result of the peaceful 
return of the Saar. 


MORRO CASTLE 

Captain William F. Warms, who com- 
manded the ill-fated Morro Castle, has 
been deprived of his license for ninety 
days, after which he must serve a year 
as chief officer and then take an exami- 
nation as to his fitness to receive back 
his master’s papers. Chief Engineer Eben 
S. Abbott was suspended for ninety days, 
after which his license will be returned 
to him, and Atonio Bujia, first assistant 
engineer, was suspended for thirty days. 

Warms and Abbott are to be tried on 
Federal indictments charging negligence, 
inattention to duties and misconduct and 
mismanagement of a vessel at sea and, if 
found guilty, are liable to 30 years in jail 
and a fine of $30,000 each. The New 
York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company, 
which chartered the boat, and Henry E. 
Cabaud, executive. vice-president of the 
company, must also stand trial. 


RELIEF BILL 
The 44 Senators who voted through 
the McCarran prevailing wage amend- 


ment to President Roosevelt’s $4,880,- 


000,000 work relief resolution have been 
hearing from the folks back home, but 
not in the way that might make them 
change their minds, when the bill comes 
out again from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, to which it has been recommitted. 

In the long-drawn-out deadlock, Sena- 
tors say it is the President’s next move. 
Few believe he will be so rash as to veto 
a work relief measure with a prevailing 
wage attached to it, as he has threatened 
to do. Senator Wagner, who voted for 
the prevailing wage and is a strong sup- 
porter of the A. F. of L., has been inter- 
viewing colleagues on a compromise. The 
Senators who will be the strongest sup- 
porters of the prevailing wage are those 
who, like Bulkley of Ohio and Adams of 
Colorado, want to kill work relief, re- 
duce the appropriation by two billions or 
more and use the difference as a dole. 
But the majority of the 44 want public 
works in their states. Among them are 
those who are called the spenders, those 
inclining to inflation, who likewise will 
not endanger public works through in- 
sistence on the prevailing wage. 





Bubbles from News Cauldron 


William P. MacCracken, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics 
under President Hoover, has been spend- 
ing ten days in the District of Columbia 
jail, following the Supreme Court ruling 
upholding the right to sentence for con- 
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tempt exercised by the Senate Air Mail 
Investigating Committee, by which Mac- 
Cracken was accused of having destroyed 
papers required in the investigation. It 
was as a result of this investigation that 
various air mail contracts were cancelled 
by the government. 
* 


Labor has a right to agitate for the 
closed shop among factory workers and 
others falling into the classification of 
manual labor, but not among employees 
of stores and others who may be described 
as white-collar workers. Such, in effect, 
was the decision handed down by Justice 
Salvatore A. Cotillo of the New York 
Supreme Court in granting an injunction 
restraining Local 107 of the Retail Cloak, 
Suit, Dress and Fur Salespeople’s Union 


from picketing R. A. Reed, Inc., a small- 


New York department store. Said Justice 
Cotillo: 

“Unionization of labor in its most effec- 
tive form of the closed shop should be 
restricted to those fields in which the 
service of the employees has some degree 
of standardization, such. as_bricklayers, 
longshoremen, chauffeurs and similar in- 
dustries.” 

: + 

In the dispute between the Macaulay 
Book Publishing Co. and the Office Work- 
ers Union over the firing of five workers 
for union activity, the N.L.R.B. on Feb- 
ruary 28th ruled that 7A does not apply 
to uncodified industries nor to those dis- 
putes which occurred before the adop- 
tion of a code by an industry. Victory 
for the Macaulay Co.; body blow to 
clerical labor. 

e 


It has been brought out at the Mellon 
Tax Trial that the wealth of the former 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1931 was 
about $200,000,000. At 5 per cent in- 
terest this would have given Mr. Mellon 
an income of approximately $27,397 per 
day. This is a little more than the amount 
that twenty-two highly paid auto-workers 
earned as wages in a year. Or another 
way of visualizing this fabulous sum is to 
note that every time the clock ticked the 
second, it meant that $19 may have gone 
into the pocket of Andrew Mellon. 


* 
The Senate of the State of New York, by 
a vote of 34 to 10, passed the Nunan bill 


which requires students to take oaths of 
loyalty to State and Federal constitutions. 





Deaths of the Week 


Frank Melville, Jr.. 74, chairman of 
the board of the Melville Shoe Corpora- 
tion, and founder of the John Ward, 
Thom McAn and the Rival Shoe store 
chains; starting as a cowboy he left a 
business whose value is put at $27,000,000. 
. . . Stockton Azxson, 67, brother-in-law 
of President Woodrow Wilson and Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Rice In- 
stitute. . . . Dr. Yuzo Tsubouchi, 77, 
scholar who translated all the works of 
Shakespeare into Japanese. Adelaide 
Fitz-Allen, 79, actress, who. performed 
with such stars of the legitimate stage as 
Tommaso Salvini and Ellen Terry and 
later took the part of the witch in the 
radio serial, “The Witch’s Tale.” . 
Dr. Earle Babcock, 53, director of the 
European Centre in Paris of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. . . - 
Henry Kirk Bush-Brown, 176, sculptor, 
who designed, among other monuments, 
the Lincoln Memorial at Gettysburg. . - - 
Bishop Nikolaus Bares, 63, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of the 
Catholic Church against dictation by the 
Nazi German state. 
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Who’s Who in the News 
TROUBLE-SHOOTER 


George Charles Hanson studied engi- 
neering at Cornell, but he became, instead, 
one of the most brilliant “career men” in 
the American diplo- 
matic service, Wash- 
ington’s ace “trouble 
shooter” in remote 
corners of the globe. 
His official residence 
may be Bridgeport, ° 
Conn., in which at 
times he enjoys a 
vacation from duty, 
but his home-is the 
world. The day be- 
fore yesterday it 
was China, yester- 
day it was Russia, and today it is Abys- 
sinia. With war clouds gathering above the 
frontier of Italian Somaliland and Em- 
peror Selassie’s Abyssinia, the United 
States Government has appointed Mr. 
Hanson its Consul. General and Chargé 
d’Affaires at Addis Ababa. 

He spent twenty-two years in China, 
from 1909, when he went out as a student 
interpreter, until 1931, when he was serving 
as consul general at Harbin, from which 
post he was supplying Secretary of State 
Stimson with reports on the Sino-Jap- 
anese conflict in Manchuria that were dis- 
tinguished for impartiality and_ insight. 

From Harbin, Mr. Hanson was dis- 
patched to Moscow, where he served as 
Consul General and First Secretary of the 
United States Embassy. His appointment 
was a result of the trade and debt nego- 
tiations with Seviet Russia. 





SONGSTER 
Cole Porter is a son of the Hoosiers 
who has conquered Broadway. He is the 
present reigning monarch of Tin Pan 
Alley, the envy of 
7. every man who 
writes popular 
songs, or songs that 
have not yet  be- 
come popular. Por- 
ter’s songs are so 
, J popular _ they’re 
_ parodied. He is the 
only successful song 


writer "who was 

be taught musical com- 

‘ position by the 

great French com- 

poser, Vincent d’Indy. Porter writes both 
music and lyrics. 

Almost nineteen years ago Porter’s 
first Broadway music was heard in a 
musical. comedy, See America First, 
which lasted one week. Since then he has 
written the music and lyrics for such 
entertainment as Hitchy Koo, The Green- 
wich Village Follies, Paris, Wake Up 
und Dream, Fifty Million Frenchmen and 
the present successful musical, Anything 
(‘oes, for which he wrote, among other 
things, “You’re the Top,” most imitated 
of the year’s ditties. Now he is enjoying 
‘ four months’ round-the-world cruise. 

Porter was born in Peru, Ind., where 
the Hagenbeck and Wallace circus had 
its winter quarters. Young Porter dis- 
covered great circus abilities in himself, 
especially as a performer on the trapeze. 
To please his family, who wanted him to 
be a lawyer, he attended Harvard Law 
School—but only for a year. 

Porter is cast ‘in the image of Broad- 
way—small, slender and _ slick-haired— 
except that he moves in the society of 
wealth and cultivation. In Paris some 
years ago, he was among the first to 
meet Lindbergh on the completion of the 
first transatlantic solo flight. 
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Each delicious Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit is packed full of 
the quick energy a track man 
needs. It supplies a natural bal- 
ance of the vital health ele- 
ments —in their most appetiz- _ cium, carbohydrates, proteins, 
ing and digestible form! vitamins, phosphorus, iron and 

For Shredded Wheat is bran. 
whole wheat — nothing added, Put Shredded Wheat on your 
nothing taken away. That training table menu now. Your 


‘means you get just the right coach will agree that it’s the 


amount of mineral salts, cai- ideal breakfast. 





DDED 
WHEAT, 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY “Uneeda Bakers” 
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Making a Beauty Survey 
of Your Town 


HEN I was a youngster I 
kept chickens. I made 
several portable wire pens 
which could be moved 
about under the apple trees to give 
the fowls a fresh green run every 
week or so. How delighted the hens 
appeared when they were transferred 
to a nice new grassy spot! And how 
promptly they reduced their fragrant 
quarters to a scene of desolation! At 
the end of the summer the entire or- 
chard was dotted with barren and 
befouled rectangles, the former habita- 
tions of my feathered scavengers. 
They came, they saw, they gobbled. 
As a despoiler of natural beauty 
the barnyard fowl would seem to have 
no rival. But in traveling about, 
north, east, west and south, one sees 
so much man-made desolation and 
ugliness one begins to have doubts. 
Lamenting this widespread indiffer- 
ence to beauty, yes, even to decency 
itself, George F. Cox, in his splendid 
book, Art for Amateurs and Students, 
says, “There are countless communi- 
ties throughout our land in which the 
only beauty left is that of a sunset or 
dawn.” Can this be true? Have we, 
so-called cultured human beings, set- 
tled ourselves upon the fragrant 
bosom of a fair country and, chicken- 
like, gobbled up its bounty, at the 
same time befouling the loveliness 
which bloomed before our coming? Is 
this country of ours a huge orchard 
dotted with ugly spots which we call 
towns and cities? 


“America the Beautiful’? 


Recently I was present at a gram- 
mar school assembly in an eastern 
manufacturing city. I looked into the 
faces of three hundred boys and girls 
as they sang the proud words of 
“America the Beautiful.” Mocking 
words they were to those poor be- 
trayed urchins. 

For not over ten of them had ever 
glimpsed either “purple mountain 
majesty” or “fruited plain.” The plain 
in which they dwelt may have been 
fruited once. Now it is covered with 
miserable hovels called homes, black- 
ened by the eternal smoke pall which 
has shut out the “spacious skies’ for 
many a long year. The hills which 
rise on either side of the valley were 
formerly clothed in purple majesty. 
That was before the poison gases 
from the furnaces blasted them bald 


By Ernest W. Watson 
Art Editor, Scholastic 


of foliage and rendered them as 
dreary as coal heaps. Children once 
waded in the stream that winds 
through the plain. Flowers grew 
along the banks and trout sported in 
the clear waters. The waters are no 
longer clear. From every factory 
along the shore yellow, purple and 
brown pollution comes spilling out 
through great pipes. 

Jutting above the surface of this 
saffron stream are rubber tires, iron 
bedsteads, and broken machinery. An 
acrid stench assails the nostrils of all 
who pass over on the “memorial” 
bridge. “America the Beautiful!” 

As for the gleam of “thine alabas- 
ter cities,” in what direction shall we 
ask our young friends to look? There 
are, to be sure, a few alabaster sky- 
scrapers here and there, but too often 
their feet are set in unspeakable 
slums which make their beauty a thing 
of hypocrisy. This is a picture of 
America at its worst. Yet there are 
enough communities of this sort to 
make big ugly black spots upon the 
map of our country. On the other 
hand, there is a sprinkling of wholly 
delightful towns and cities. The 
great majority are doubtless merely 
drab and unlovely. Travellers from 
abroad seldom lift their voices in 
praise of our beauty, even though they 
may exclaim about our energy and 
efficiency. A few of them are bold 
enough to speak right out and tell us 
how unattractive we are, as did G. K. 
Chesterton after a journey in America. 
He wrote: 

“The first things you see are yellow tin 
advertisements, then tin buildings, then 
wooden buildings, all plastered over with 
advertisements, then frameworks of lead 
and glass and tin called shops—and then, 
thank God, you are out of town. It is an 
astonishing thing that the white race and 
European and _ Christian civilization, 
spread over a whole gigantic continent, 


have never produced anything like a vil- 
lage fit to look at.” 


Now, of course, Mr. Chesterton ex- 
aggerates. There are a good number 
of villages in America that are fit to 
look at and delightful to live in. Yet 
those who have, seen the lovely towns 
of Chesterton’s England and who have 
travelled around a bit in the home- 
land will understand the basis for this 
harsh criticism. 

Let us not be angry with G. K., at 
any rate. We shall be wise if we per- 
mit his rebuke to open our eyes and 


arouse us from our lethargy -rather 
than to ruffle our pride. Suppose we 
look at our own town. That is really 
a very difficult thing to do. We are 
so used to it! We are so accustomed 
to its defects that we can hardly see 
them. They have made blind spots in 
our vision. It takes the stranger to 
see things as they are. But let us try. 
Let us make a beauty survey of our 
town. Is there any more profitable 
project for the high school art depart- 
ment than this? Is not the beauty 
of our surroundings the most practical 
application of art training? If you 
young high school artists do not take 
an interest in the appearance of 
things, who will? 

No matter how delightful you be- 
lieve your home town to be, you prob- 
ably will be disheartened when you 
really take a good look at it—all of 
it. There probably are places you 
never even think about, let alone visit. 
And when you do investigate them 
there will seem to be many conditions 
too serious for any cure of yours. You 
may see no way to cope with the 
graver aspects of the situation, the 
slum problem, for example. That 
certainly is a task requiring per- 
sistent and heroic treatment by an 
awakened public conscience over many 
long years. You can learn more about 
it in Scholastic’s Housing Number 
(May 12, 1934). Some day it may be 
your good fortune to share in that 
struggle and victory which must come 
in the end. But there are many im- 
portant things that can be done at 
once, that will bear fruit within a few 
weeks or months. Some very distress- 
ing details of your town’s housekeep- 
ing can be corrected almost imme- 
diately if you seriously tackle your 
job en masse. This is no assignment 
for the individual working alone; it 
calls for organization. 


The Survey Map 


A survey map of the town is the 
starting point. This should be large 
enough to be effective on the class- 
room wall or in some shop window 
where it may eventually be displayed 
for the edification of townsmen. 
Streets and physical features ought to 
be drawn with waterproof India ink 
so that washes of watercolor can be 
later applied with no danger of blur- 
ring the lines. Next divide the map 
into zones for convenience in making 
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the survey. Assign willing students 
to each of these zones. No surveyor 
should be assigned to the zone in 
which he lives. Each zone should 
have several surveyors so that final 
reports will be the verdict of a jury 
rather than a single judge’s opinion. 
Send your scouts out with fine-toothed 
combs mercilessly to expose ugliness 
as well as to exalt beauty. After a 
suitable time reports should be brought 
to headquarters and the findings 
classified. The artists then color the 
map in such a way as to make the sur- 
vey graphic. 

















Red 


A transparent watercolor wash of 
red should cover all the worst parts of 
town, the dirty, neglected places on 
which no one lavishes either love or 
care. Unfortunately these are often the 
most conspicuous precincts in town, 
the areas along the railroad which 
give the first unhappy impression to 
all who approach by train. While 
Mr. and Mrs. Citizen are carefully 
piloting their motor guests around the 
“nice” sections, the railroad is drag- 
ging trainloads of people through the 
unspeakable dirt of their back yards. 
You will need plenty of red paint. 




















Blue 

Your map may have more blue than 
any other color because it will be 
spread out on those vast areas in 
every community which do not vio- 
lently offend the eye but which cannot 
by any stretch of charitable opinion 
be called beautiful. These zones give 
negative impressions. They neither 
repel nor attract. Many respectable 
avenues will be in the blue. Don’t let 
this disturb you, remember that you 
are judging beauty, not respectability. 

This classification will cause the 
most controversy. Pick your most dis- 
criminating scouts for these zones. 


Yellow 


Yellow is the proper bath for all 
beauty spots to be shown on your 
map. All man-made loveliness in town 
should be resplendent with this bril- 
liant hue. And may your map be yel- 
low! But in your preference for this 
eolor, make no compromises with your 
conscience. Nothing belongs in yel- 
low which is at all questionable. If 
the surveyors of these yellowish zones 
are challenged by other students, their 
precincts must be further investigated. 
Yellow paint is the highest praise you 
have to confer. Don’t cheapen it. 








Classification 

There will be some lively argu- 
ments over classification. Much dis- 
cussion and considerable study is 
needed in order to establish standards 
or ideals. Ask the librarian to get to- 
gether pictures of streets, highways, 


Art Section 


parks, public buildings, town squares, 
bridges, gardens, lamp posts and sign 
boards. Look up housing projects at 
home and abroad. Study town plan- 
ning. Books and magazines have been 
full of these things in recent years in- 
dicating a happy awakening to the im- 
portance of finer living. Don’t neg- 
lect this important research. It is 
one of the most instructive aspects of 
the whole survey project. 


Recommendations 

When the controversies have all 
been settled and the map complétely 
colored, the surveyors should be asked 
for recommendations. Is there hope 
for improvement at any point in these 
red and blue zones, improvement 
which can be realized within a rela- 
tively short time and with little ex- 
pense? Much of the ugliness is 
merely due to slovenly housekeeping. 
A thorough cleaning up would take - 
the curse off many a mean corner. 
The garageman on Pearl Street could 
clean up that glory-hole of his in half 
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a day if he would only get at it. That 
useless tumble-down fence on the cor- 
ner of Mill and State could, be re- 
moved in. short order if the owner 
would give consent. An inexpensive 
lattice would conceal that offensive 
rubbish pile behind the grocery store. 
The auto dump out along the highway 
could be hidden by the planting of a 
few shrubs. These, and scores of 
other evils, would yield to the deter- 
mined purpose of your town sur- 
veyors. The question is, who will do 
these things? Can the property 
owners be expected to co-operate? 


Action 

They can and will co-operate if 
your organization is right and your 
methods intelligent. When you ap- 
proach your man, rest assured that 
your suggestions will be received with 
respect if he knows that the public 
opinion of your school is behind you. 
He will do any reasonable and inex- 
pensive thing to carry out your wishes, 
if firmly but tactfully requested. 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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The Perfect Tennis 


‘Ti perfect tennis player is an 
ideal, rather than a reality. If he 
lived today he would have Tilden’s 
backhand drive, Vines’ overhead smash 
and forehand drive, Stoefen’s service, 
Cochet’s and Vincent Richards’ volleys, 
Perry’s angles, Kozeluh’s lobs, Crawford’s 
nonchalance, Borotra’s match spirit, Bitsy 
Grant’s tireless energy, Hans Nusslein’s 
tactics and _ steadiness, George Lott's 
sportsmansbip. 

There is no one player who does every- 
thing according to what is aecepted as 
“good form.” Any one of these players 
whoa, go to make up the composite, perfect 
tennis player, may be seen, in any match, 
committing faults in form which another 


player of the exalted group would not’ 


commit. Great players are able to have 
their faults and still remain great be- 
cause they are so very powerful and ac- 
curate with their strong weapons that it 
compensates for their relative lack of 
strength (and it is only relative) in an- 
other department of the game. 

Jack Crawford, the Australian star who 
was runner-up to Fred Perry of England 
for the U. S. amateur singles champion- 
ship in 1933, pays very little attention to 
footwork. He is “hitting off the wrong 
foot” much of the time. In stroking a 
forehand he is as likely as not to be hit- 
ting the ball with his right foot forward 
at the moment of impact, and on a back- 
hand with his left foot far in advance of 
his right. In the pictures at the bottom of 
this page (taken on 35 mm. film with a 
slow-motion moving picture camera) 
Crawford is caught hitting a backhand 
with left foot in advance of his right at 
the moment of impact. In order to put the 
most weight of the body into the shot 
(which gives the shot more speed, pace and 
length) good footwork must be observed. 
Crawford should have timed his approach 
to the ball so that his right foot would 
have been the one striding in advance of 
the left. This rule applies when backhand 


Jack Crawford, Australian Davis Cup star, and one of 
the five ranking amateur players of the world, playing 
a backhand in his characteristic upright and formal 


manner. 


Weekly Sports Page 


Player 


By Jack Lippert 
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shots are taken as the player is moving 
across the court, from side to side—from 
right to left in the case of a backhand; 
from left to right in the case of a fore- 
hand. In playing a shot while standing 
still, or while running up on it in the 
direction of the net, the feet would be 
more nearly on a line, with the left in 
front (closer to the net) in the case of a 
forehand drive. Tilden states the rule for 
footwork quite clearly: For forehand 
shots advance the left foot toward the 
right-hand sideline; for backhand shots 
advance the right foot toward the left- 
hand sideline. 

If you have ever seen Crawford play 
you may have got the impression that he 
is indifferent to the outcome of the game; 
a nonchalance, or insouciance, if we may 
say so, which seems to border on indif- 
ference. However, this is more appearance 
than reality. He seems this way because 
he does not go to the physical extremes 
that most of our American players go to 
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Fred Perry, English ace, U. S. singles 
champion, hitting a forehand with 
the wrong foot forward. 


game is not one of the hard-hitting, sting- 
ing shots; and the trajectory of his shots 


Mordiat 


Teddy Rericha, of New York, one of the younger professional players, con- 
necting with a backhand, with the left foot in advance of the right; orthodoxy 
in footwork calls for the right to be in advance of the left on backhand shots. 


in making their strokes. He rarely “bends 
his back” in making a shot, and would 
never “break his back” to 
put his whole body into 
it. We can hardly accuse 
him for not putting his 
whole spirit into the 
game when it is only his 
body that he is conserv- 
ing! You high school 
metaphysicians — try to 
solve that one. 
Crawford can usually 
gain his end_ without 
painstaking attention to 
footwork, with its proper 
shift of weight, and full- 
fashioned strokes. That is 
because his wrist and 
hands are particularly 
well-conditioned to the 
extra demands put upon 
them by the weak sup- 
port they get from legs 
and body in the act of 
shot-making. Crawford’s 


is rather high, as compared to the close 
margin of safety over the net observed 
by our own players, Vines especially. 

Fred Perry, the English Davis Cup star 
who has won the U. S. national singles 
title two years running, is another of the 
world’s stars who is good enough other- 
wise to violate the rules of footwork. A 
gay, cheerful and radiant player, he is 
not of Crawford’s temperament, nor does 
he use the same tennis style. He uses the 
full racquet swing, plays with a flexibility 
of body that sends him fairly leaping over 
the court at times, and hits them hard 
most of the time. 

In making emergency shots, even the 
most painstaking of players will dispense 
with good footwork in order to get his 
racquet on the ball. For instance, if your 
opponent returns a sizzling shot which 
eatches you off balance, or a shot that 
comes directly at your feet before you 
have a chance to “get set” for it, then 
you toss footwork to the winds and do 
whatever acrobatics you can in order to 
return the ball back across the net. 
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Finders Keepers 
(Concluded from page 10) 


I know, my dear, but there may be a 
million purses exactly like it. 

Mrs. Hampton: That’s true, too. 

Mrs. Atpriv: And as far as the money 
is concerned, why money is simply money 
—unless it’s marked; and this -isn’t— 
(checking herself) as you say. 

Mrs. Hampton (oblivious of the slip): 
No, ‘it isn’t. 

Mrs. Auprip: So that really a person’d 


be more or less obliged to take your word | 


for it, wouldn’t he? 

Mrs. Hampron: I’m afraid he would. 

Mrs. Avprin: And that’s rather a lot for 
us to expect of people, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Hampron: Too much, I’m afraid. 

Mrs. Auprip: Especially when there’s 
four hundred dollars in the bargain. (She 
gives a mirthless little laugh.) 

Mrs. Hampton: You’re right—it’s.a poor 
prospect. 

Mrs. Atprip: Of course, the only thing 
you can do is to advertise. 

Mrs. Hampton: Yes, I must, right away. 
(She turns to Aldrid.) Which paper do 
you think it would be best for me to ad- 
vertise in, Mr. Aldrid? ( He doesn’t hear 
her, and Mrs. Aldrid turns her head 
sharply and looks at him.) Mr. Aldrid? 

Atprw (coming suddenly out of his ab- 
straction, and turning to her): I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Hampton, what did you— 

Mrs. Atprip: She wants to know which 
paper you think it would be best for her 
to advertise in. 

Auprew (directly to his wife): None of 
them—(She holds his eye for a second; 
then he shifts his look to Mrs. Hampton 
und changes his tone) until you hear from 
me. 

Mrs. Axprw (quickly, and laying her 
hand on Mrs. Hampton’s arm.) He means 
he’ll look up the circulation later. 

Axuprip (breaking the scene, and moving 
up towards the French door): Vl tele- 
phone you after dinner, Mrs. Hampton. 

Mrs. Hampton: Well, that’s very nice of 
you, Mr. Aldrid. 

Auprip: Don’t mention it. (Jn desperate 
irresolution he stands watching his wife.) 

Mrs. Hampton (to Mrs. Aldrid): And I 
really feel I.owe you both a genuine apol- 
ogy for bothering you with my troubles. 

Mrs. Auprip (trailing after her): That's 
what neighbors are for, dear. 

Mrs. Hampton: Good bye, Mr. Aldrid. 

Axpraw (coming a step or two out of the 
alcove): Good bye, Mrs. Hampton. 

Mrs. Hampton: I'll be waiting to hear 
from you. 

Auprip: Right away, Ill call you. 

Mrs. Hampton: And be sure and ask for 
me when you telephone, won’t you? 

Atprip: Yes, I shall. 

Mrs. Hampron: Thank you very much. 

Apri: You’re very welcome. 

Mrs. Hampton: I don’t want Frank to 
know anything about this, if possible. 

Mrs. Atprip (following her): No, there’s 
no use annoying him. (Their voices die 
away.) 

(Aldrid, standing at the back of the 
room, watches his wife narrowly, out into 
the hallway; then he moves forward slowly, 
in a panic of indecision. Suddenly the im- 
pulse to recall Mrs. Hampton whirls him 
around in a lightning-like movement to- 
wards the archway; but the closing of 
the front door arrests him; and he stops 
abruptly. Mrs. Aldrid darts into view be- 
tween the archway portiers; and, after a 
glance over her right shoulder into the 
hallway, stands regarding him with an 
amused expression.) — 
_ (End of first installment. 
in March 23rd issue.) 


Conclusion 
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BODY 


RESISTANCE” * 


says Nat Holman, 
famous as player and coach 


“Basketball is a strenuous 
game and draws heavily on 
a player's physique. It is im- 
portant to keep up body re- 
sistance for the many de- 
mands made upon it. 

‘| have found bananasto be 
very helpful in building up 
this body resistance. My men 
eat bananas regularly during 
the basketball season for two 
reasons: first, bananas are 
very nourishing; secondly, ba- 
nanas are easily digestible.” 


pe Sa 


Basketball Coach, College of the City of N. Y. 
(Author of “WINNING BASKETBALL”) 


PUT BANANAS 











E HAVE prepared a new booklet, 

\ \ “How to Make That Team,” which 
will be of inestimable help to'you in prop- 
erly conditioning your.team. Every train- 
ing rule contained in the booklet has been 
tested and approved by coaches in every 
field of competitive sport. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below for your free copy. 
(If you desire, we will supply, you with 
a copy for each member of your squad.) 








UNITED FRUIT .COMPANY S. 3-35 


Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send........................eopies of your new booklet, 
“HOW TO MAKE THAT TEAM.” 
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Main Street 
(Concluded from page 15) 


made from a till under the counter, 
where the windows are cluttered with 
samples of nearly everything offered 
for sale, and the owner of the stock 
is often salesman and errand boy 
combined. Newer methods have 
moved eastward on Main Street and 
heating plants, cash registers, over- 
head cash trolleys, protection of arti- 
cles offered for sale from the dust and 
dirt of the street, package groceries, 
and arrangement of windows that 
“say something,’ all show higher 
standards of business. . . . 

Keen business competition is also 
recorded in the huge, unsightly bill- 
boards that line upper Main Street, 
in the business devices of guessing 
contests, trading stamps, and other 
methods of attracting trade. The 
trail of the advertising spirit is seen 
in the appreciation of what appeals 
to buyers—stores are named on the 
one hand, “Imperial,” “Emporium,” 
“Globe,” or “Majestic,” or on the 
other hand, “People’s,” “Economy,” 
or “Square.” Another appeal is made 
by places denoted “Smart,” “Up-to- 
Date,” “Up-to-the-Minute,” “Bee- 
hive,” or “Busy Bee.” Proneness to 
attach unusual merit to articles origi- 
nating away from home gives rise on 
Main Street to ‘Paris Confectionery,” 
“Boston Candy Kitchen,” “Philadel- 
phia Millinery,” “Rochester Academy 





Get out your skates— 
“CHICAGO'S” 


cities, towns a 
es they're the pop. 
ular skates today. Join 
oD om. Try 
With Famous ‘ 


TRIPLE-TREAD, “TRIPLE-WARE” WHEELS 


“CHICAGO” Roller Skates have these patented 
ba wheels that give More Speed and More Miles at 
lowest cost. No. 101, shown above, Reg. Price $2.25, 
Special Only $1.95 Postpaid. 


NEW Streamline Super “SILENT FLASH” 


dents and Grown-Ups prefer these High-Speed, Noise- 
& ‘Rubber Tire Skates with reinforced channel arch 
and wide toe clamps. They outwear Steel 
Wheels. Reg. Price $4.00. Special Only 


3.75 t A 
' Send dealer's name with remittance; if 
he can’t supply, Demand “CHICAGO'S”— 
name stamped on wheels. 


Get CLUB PIN and FREE fia 


Write Today! Enclose 10c if you want 
beautiful GOLD P. Skate Club Pin. BOOKS 





MAKE $50 TO $100 A WEEK! 
Our simple, proven methods make it 
easy to ~~ Foe age ws  < 
tooni a igning quickly, 

HOME, in spare time. ) Moa low rate. 
Big new ay gy for Pleasure and 


Profit’, sent ‘ age. 
PSO, Wash. D.C. 


Social Studies Section 


of Music,” “New York Waist Store,” 
“Hudson Lunch,” “Yale Lunch,” “The 
Plaza,” ‘“‘The Manhattan,” and “The 
Mohican.” The invasion and conquest 
of language by business is recorded in 
commercialized names like “restu mat- 
tress,” and “‘uneeda biscuit.”’ With 
the passing of the domestic parlor 
there has appeared on Main Street 
the commercialized parlor — “‘ice 
cream,” ‘“shoe-shining,” ‘“shampoo- 
ing,” “tonsorial,” “massage,” “beauty,” 
“hair-dressing,” and “manicuring’— 
all of them probably preserving the 
original meaning of the word parlor. 

Monopoly lifts up its head on Main 
Street in the wagons of the Standard 
Oil Company, the Gulf Refining Oil 
Company, of the various national ex- 
press companies, and of the great 
packing houses of Armour, Morris, 
and Swift. A variant of the single 
monopoly is found on Main Street in 
the representatives of the great chain 
stores seen in the Five and Ten Cent 
stores, the various tea stores, the 
United Cigar Stores, and others with 
fewer links in the chain. . . 

That a large proportion of the 
population of Apokeepsing are wage- 
earners is recorded in the numerous 
bakeries, delicatessen stores, restau- 
rants of every description, public 
laundries, stores for sale of ready- 
made clothing for men, women, and 
children, stores where standardized 
articles are sold as in the 5, 10, and 
25-cent stores and the variations seen 
in the 3, 9, and 19-cent stores, in 
automatic scales, in street slot ma- 
chines for obtaining candy, nuts, and 
chewing gum, and in slot gas meters. 

Thus Main Street holds the records 
of all the changes in the industrial 
and in the business world that have 
come since ever Main Street was. In- 
dividualism, competition, and. co- 
operation are all recorded as are the 
domestic and the factory system of 
manufactures, the transference of the 
work of women from the home to the 
factory, the rise of a great wage- 
earning class with fixed wages, defi- 
nite hours of work, and consequent 
circumscribed opportunities, and the 
long, long train of results that have 
followed. 

How may we reconstruct the past 
of Main Street from all these records, 
ancient, mediaeval, and modern? . . 
We may reconstruct its means of com- 
munication with the outside world and 
see how these have been evolved, with 
all their ramifications and accompani- 
ments through river, boat, steamer, 
ferry house; farmers’ sheds, harness 
shops, horse-blocks, hitching post of 
wood, iron, stone, simple and gro- 
tesque; stages, cabs, taxicabs, and jit- 
neys; carriages, buggies, victorias, 
landaus, broughams, sulkies, and 
wagons; push-carts, bicycles, bicycle 
racks, bicycle repair shops, motor- 
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cycles; automobiles of every size, pat- 
tern, and purpose, for business or 
pleasure, with their long train of ga- 
rages, repair shops, gasoline stations, 
and supply stores; baby-carriages 
and children’s carts and express 
wagons ; horse-cars, trolleys, and rail- 
roads; trail, log road, plank road, 
cobble stone pavement, dirt road, 
macadamized road, and pavement of 
every variety—all means of trans- 
portation and all routes for transpor- 
tation may be made to live again on 
Main Street. 


Education—Health—Religion 


The history of Apokeepsing’s en- 
larging interest in education may be 
written not only from its new high 
school building, but from the trans- 
formation to other uses of the large 
number of buildings once used as pri- 
vate schools. The State has enlarged 
and improved its facilities for educa- 
tion, the private school is disappear- 
and a newer organization of education 
and a newer organziation of education 
is being developed. The collective 
state is doing for the individual what 
the individual cannot do for him- 
self. ... 

The history of Main Street’s pro- 
gress on the road to health may be 
written from the records of hospitals, 
the board of health, the health officer, 
the health warden, doctor’s signs, 
health notices in public places, auar- 
antine signs, milk stations, sanitary 
fountains and drinking cups, an in- 
spected milk supply, and through 
other records, while it also shows the 
untraversed road ahead with its food 
exposed for sale unprotected from 
dust, cemeteries within the city limits, 
buildings uncondemned, nuisances un- 
corrected, tenement - houses insuflfi- 
ciently controlled, as well as minor 
offenses against public health tolerated 
or excused... . 

The records of Main Street enable 
us to reconstruct its religious beliefs 
and the organization of its ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies; to see the development of 
its amusements, sports, and recrea- 
tions; to interpret its ideas of patriot- 
ism; to become intimately acquainted 
with its hopes, its aspirations, its 
ideals, as also with its fears, and its 
discouragements; to realize that Apo- 
keepsing has not escaped the world- 
old struggle between the forces of 


good and of evil and that evil has ~ 


sometimes been triumphant. 

All times, all races have contrib- 
uted their records to Main Street and 
have made it what it is to-day. 
Whether seen from sidewalk or from 
trolley, the records unfold into a vast 
panorama far more wonderful than 
those of reel and of scenario. There 
is nothing of it that doth fade, 


“But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah Mc Lean Mullen 
Costume Pictures 


QC* of the essential advantages 
of the screen is its ability to reach 
backward in history and present 
to us pictures of any period. For some 
reason or other, instead of being desig- 
nated as historical pictures, cinemas of 
this type are usually referred to as cos- 
tume pictures. The necessity of being 
exact and authentic is thereby made less 
demanding. 

The real costume of the period may not 
be reproduced for the reason that it may 
be both unbelievably ugly from the point 
of view of the audience, and unbecoming 
from that of the player who has to wear 
it. Laughter may bubble forth at the 
most inopportune moment because the cos- 
tume looks funny to someone. As a re- 
sult, the style of the 
period is usually adapted 
and, if possible, made 
both accurate and beau- 
tiful in general effect. 
Textiles no longer in use 
or not effective under the 
light are discarded for 
those more photographic 
in value. A good example 
of this treatment was in 
Cleopatra, where the ef- 
fect of Egyptian ‘style 
was retained with ne loss 
ot beauty. 

There are at present 
an unusual* number of 
pictures which may be 
classified in this group- 
ing, especially among 
those that emphasize 
music. They offer spe- 
cial attraction to stu- 
dents of art and home 
economics, and more directly to those 
learning costume design. Pictures previ- 
ously previewed of this kind include The 
Night Is Young, Waltz Time in Vienna, 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street, Clive of 
India, The Little Minister, and David 
Copperfield. 


Naughty Marietta (Jr. and Sr., M.G.M., 
Dir. W. S. Van Dyke. Cast: Jeanette 
MacDonald, Nelson Eddy.) Paris and the 
early days of New Orleans provide a rich 
background for this sure-fire hit. It has 
everything; gorgeous costumes, grand 
scale scenery, remarkable special effects 
especially of ships, singing that vies suc- 
cessfully with any yet heard on the cinema 
Stage, and a real plot worked out with 
excellent acting. You will love it. The 
director, already among the- top-notchers 
because of Eskimo last year, strikes 
twelve with this entirely different type of 
production. 


All the King’s Horses (Sr., Paramount, 
Dir.. Frank Tuttle. Cast: Mary Ellis, 
Carl Brisson). This is a rather sophisti- 
cated comedietta, but its outstanding 
music and dance features make it worth 
noting. Mary Ellis, a Metropolitan Grand 
Opera star, makes her film debut along 


with Carl Brisson, who has won fame 
as a Danish film favorite. Their work in 
this picture proves their popularity to be 
justifiable. Le Roy Prinz has arranged 
for this lively romance of a mythical king- 
dom an enchanting dance spectacle “Danc- 
ing the Viennese.” It reflects the manners 
of several foréign countries. ‘The lighting 
is excellent. 


Little Colonel (Jr. and Sr., Fox, Dir., 
David Butler. Cast: Shirley ‘Cemple, Lio- 
nel Barrymore, Evelyn Venable.) This 
picture, while somewhat melodramatic, is 
full of well-done bits. It will charm not 
only those who know the original book 
series by Annie Fellows Johnston, but all 
who like sentimental stories, and above 
all those who have wanted to see Shirley 
in a real part. Excellent Negro dancing, 
duplicated by Shirley, emphasizes the pe- 
riod of the old South. The theme is 
becoming peculiarly Shirley's own. Can 


Lionel Barrymore and Shirley Temple in a scene from the 
Fox picture, The Little Colonel. 


you guess what it is? Notice the period 
costuming, especially the hats. 


Roberta (Jr. and Sr., R.K.O., Dir., Wm. 
Seiter. Cast: Irene Dunne, Fred Astaire, 
Ginger Rogers.) While this picture em- 
phasizes costumes, it is decidedly modern. 
A young man inherits an atelier in Paris. 
American ways and American friends 
bring about a fashion show that combines 
music, costumes and dancing. ‘There is 
only a thread of plot, but if one likes 
pretty clothes, there is plenty to admire. 
The dancing of Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers is excellent but lacks the dramatic 
punch that marked “the Continental,” 
which won them fame. Miss Dunne’s sing- 
ing is pleasing in style, and the comedy 
relief is real relief. 





NOTICE 


Because of lack of space it has been 
necessary to postpone publication of Picture 
Number 7 in Scholastic’s Picture Title 
Contest until the March 23 issue, next 
week. The closing date for the contest in 
which fifty valuable prizes are to be 
awarded was originally set for March 25th. 
Because of the delay in the publication of 
the final picture the closing date will be 
midnight April first to send in your miss- 
ing titles. See the January 26 issue for 
complete details of the contest. 

















SPEED-UP WITH 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


A few drops of 3-in-One Oil 
on the bearings and presto! — 
roller skates are faster and 
easier to handle. Try a 
little now. All stores have 
both the handy cans and 
bottles. Get some. 


Join the 3-IN-ONE 
SAFETY LEAGUE 


for bike riders and roller skaters. 
Costs nothing; free button or 
chevron. Ask your dealer for 
Safety Test Blank. It's free. 


TENNIS 
HINTS 


by VINNIE 
RICHARDS 


GET THIS BRAND 
NEW BOOKLET 


ET Vincent Richards, 

former World’s Professional Champion, 
show you how to win at tennis Send today 
for his new free booklet. Illustrated and writ- 
ten by Vinnie Richards himself. A new chap- 
ter“ Court Tactics”, teaches you tennis strat- 
egy. All free. Discover the new Dunlop ball— 
its “fluffed” felt cover is good for three extra 
sets of play and has super control off-the- 
racket. 1934’s booklet went to more than 100,- 
000 tennis fans. Send for your free copy quick! 
SSSSSSSEESEHCESCEESEEEEE EEE eeeee eases 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. 63 
Sheridan Drive, Buffalo. N. Y 


Please send me my free copy of 
Vincent Richards” 


Name caindiedeae 
Address 
City. State. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


“Stroking With 














Shy ptay TENN 1S wrth 
e Wor su-cut STRINGS? 
seca ee Ainge facket / Enous i findagh TOM 
Tested ik stri: 

2 (one oie  Tocsany racket 
Green; Spirals: White & Brae. "White & 
Bi fearections. sample card 

Tennis St 


Co. 
c SrrOMGUT  Court-T. 
inge and Restringing Equipment 





By answering Scholastic. ads you 
open the doors of new opportunities. 
And you help keep the subscription 
price of Scholastic down and the high 
standards of editorial content up. 
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Student 


Milk 
Dear Sir: 

You made a statement 

in your Consumers’ Num- 
ber relative to the milk 
farmer having to take 
what the buyer offered. 
This is not correct. Any farmer can 
purchase for a small sum a hand tester, 
with which he can, in a very few days, 
learn to run a milk test as correctly 
as any creamery or milk plant. In 
many ‘milk producing states there is a 
state man in each county who will do 
this testing for him, and all he must do 
is to apply to this agent. Further than 
the above every state has an agricultural 
college, and samples may be sent to them 
for tests at any time. 

About the cost of processing and de- 
livering milk. I have maintained for some 
time that milk could be delivered to the 
consumer for less money, provided com- 
petition was eliminated. Milk might be 
chartered to some company, and a license 
charged to such company for an exclusive 
right to sell milk in any certain city, or 
district. Such companies could be regu- 
lated so that their profit did not exceed a 
certain amount. In this way a revenue 
for the city could be gained. I do not 
know that the elimination of competition 
is really practical. I am afraid there 
would be no end of the different busi- 
nesses that would want to be on this pre- 
ferred list. 

There are a lot of abuses in milk dis- 
tribution. The old story of the bottle loss 


SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 250 East 43rd Street, 
ew York City. 


Art Schools 


N.Y. SCHOOL OF *® York—panis 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
TEACHERS AND HIGH ~ SCHOOL" NTS 
six will find specially planned courses meet 
WEEK their particular needs. These include "House 
Planning & Decoration, Costume Design, 
Graphic Advertising, Life Drawing, Lectures, 
ete. Credit Given. Information on Request. 
Address Box T, 2239 Broadway, New York 














School of Nursing 


THE BUTLER HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Providence, R. I. Three-year course in nursing; hich 
school diploma required for admission. Extremely de- 
sirable advantages; twelve months affiliation with Yale 
University ool of Nursing, three months with Provi- 
dence Lying-in Hospital, and two months Public Health 
Nursing. Class enters in September. Write 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES 


Physical Education 











Ptiysioal hg ef ‘ 
Education 
SARGENT s== Therapy 


University. 54th yr. 4 years high school required. 
en ae course. Unusual om a. Coseiee. 
Einet, Hermann, Dean, 44 a4 Everett , Cambridge, 


Correspondence Si shale 


Men— Women 
18 to 50 


Common Education usually su™- 
elent. Short hours. Many early 
examinations expected. beg > 
mediat aly for free 32-page 
with list of positions and “ul 
partieulare felting how te get them 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. P-282 Rochester, N. Y. 











Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters about problems of high 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 


ters should be confined to 300 words. 





is a big factor in the cost. Bottles cannot 
be charged to consumers on account of 
competition. The other fellow won't 
charge for his bottles, and you can’t be- 
cause he won't. 

The thing the farmer needs today is edu- 
cation instead of pity. You start in pity- 
ing any class of people, and you have 
spoiled them. Teach him how to produce 
his milk for less money, and teach the 
people to use more milk and less beer and 
you will solve the problem quicker than 
in any other way. 

8S. S. Morse, 
Grays Harbor Dairy Products Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


Peace Clubs 
Dear Editor: 

A short time ago a certain student 
wrote to you urging world peace clubs. 
We were happy to receive such an en- 
couraging word from a fellow student be- 
cause before that letter had been written 
a world peace club had been organized in 
our high school. 

We call it “Lincoln World Peace Club,” 
and its purposes as set down in the con- 
stitution are as follows: 

(1) To study and determine the 
causes, occurrences, and results of war. 

(2) ‘Fo promote the understanding of 
other people and their nations. 

(3) To seek and study other methods 
and ways than war of settling interna- 
tional disputes. 

(4) To disseminate information re- 
garding these subjects. 

(5) To uphold the American ideals of 
Democracy and World Peace. 

(6) To educate for World Peace. 

We will soon begin a campaign for as- 
sociate members of the club and hope to 
enlarge our enrollment through our activi- 
ties. 

We hope that similar clubs will be 
started in other schools, because a thing 
like this cannot succeed unless it has the 
unanimous support of all. Adults can help 
by becoming associate members of the 
club and act as endorsers of its activi- 
ties. 

If any reader wishes to have a copy of 
our constitution we will gladly send it to 
him or her upon request. 

Marie Leotta, 
Secretary of the Lincoln” World 
Peace Club, Lincoln (Cal.) H. 8. 


Write Wing 
James Barclay, Spring Valley, N. Y., R. F. 
— Summers, Jr., Elliott Place, Spring Nal: 


Harry Whitaker, Elliott Place, Spring Valley, 


Richard Stauff, Spring Valley, N. Y. 

os ~ acaaae 185 Hawthorne Way, San Jose, 
a 

Audrey Wood, 848 W. San Fernando St., San 
Jose, Calif. 

wy en 321 W. Empire St., San Jose, 


Patsy Lyon, 507 N. Third St., San Jose, Calif. 

Leonora \ jos 742 N. San Pedro St., San 
Jose, Calif. 

“—. Quattrochi, 671 N. Tenth St., San Jose, 


Lita Kimura, 556, N. Third St., San Jose: Calif. 
eanette Bergwin, 111 Rosa St., San Jose, Calif. 
rene Gori, 354 Lenzen ns San Jose, Calif. 

Doroth Keast, 1002 First t., San Jose, 


Cali 
Richard Baxter. 411 N. Third St., 
California. 


San Jose, 
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Sandy (entering nursery’ garden): 
“Have ye a nice cucumber?” 

Gardener: “Aye, here’s one. That will 
be five pence.” 

Sandy: “Too much. 
for tuppence?” 

Gardener: “Ye can hae this for tup- 
pence.” 

Sandy: “All right, here’s the tuppence. 
But don’t cut it off; [Pll be calling for it 
in about a fortnight.” 

—Boston Evening Transcript. 


333 Average 
It is an ancient mariner 
And he stoppeth one of three; 
And if hitch-hikers did that well 
How happy they should be. 
—Judge. 


Have ye no’ one 


Simile: Vanished without a trace, like a 
lost glove in a movie. 
—Judge. 
* 


Nature Note 
“What does a bat do in winter?” 
“It splits if you don’t oil it.” 
—Bored Walk. 
* 


“Next to a beautiful girl, what do you 
consider the most interesting thing in the 
world?” 

“When I’m next to a beautiful girl | 
don’t bother about statistics.” 

—Mutual Magazine. 
* 


Barber: “Excuse it, please. Nicked you 
a bit that time.” 

Patient Victim: “Would you mind shift- 
in’ into second when you go around those 
corners?” 

e 


A Statesman 
“A statesman is supposed to be fa- 
miliar with all public questions.” 
“Yes,” replied Senator Bakblox, “but 
not necessarily with all the answers.” 
—Washington Star. 
* 


This Week’s Boner 
Heading in school newspaper: School 
Board Served on New Dishes. 
—Robert Carner, 
Willits (Calif.) Union H. 8. 


Plays That Go! 


Send for your free copy 
of our new catalogue. 


The Dramatic Publishing Co. 
Dept. S, 59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chica 
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60 Bruce Avenue, North Alticbore, Mass <> v 
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Make a Beauty Survey 
(Concluded from page 25) 


Take the owner of the hat factory along 
the railroad whose property is such a 
sickening sight from the train windows. 
Write him a letter like this: 


Dear Mr. Hatmaker: 

The students of Roosevelt High School 
have just finished a survey of our town’s 
physical appearance. We need and are in- 
viting the co-operation of every loyal citi- 
zen in our effort te: make Middletown more 
attractive, a more delightful place in 
which to live and work, to make its ap- 
pearance commensurate with its enterprise 
and commercial success. If everyone does 
his part, the results will be most gratify- 
ing. 

All manufacturers along the railroad 
could make a better impression upon the 
stranger passing through by train if a 
little thought be given to factory back- 


yards. We realize the difficulty of making. ~ 


beauty bloom in factory backyards, but 
ire not disheartened at the prospect, for 
we have seen factories which really looked 
attractive from the railroad. In some 
cases, neat fences hide unsightly debris 
from view. Yards are kept free from 
rubbish. An occasional patriot puts in a 
flower garden. The owner permits no 
dumping in the river on his property. He 
ippoints someone to remove refuse dumped 
there surreptitiously by unscrupulous per- 
sons. “Vines offer the best solution to the 
backyard problem. We have seen some 
really beautiful vine-clad factories. 

May we count upon your assistance in 
our high school campaign for a more beau- 
tiful city? 

Yours sincerely, 
The Beauty Surveyors of 
Roosevelt High School. 


Stick black-headed pins in your map at 
the various points where you hope to get 
iction. Then get out your typewriters 
ind write some nice letters, dozens of 
them. Keep records, of course, and file 
ill correspondence. 


Publicity 


The local papers will probably be your 
best ally. Notify the papers of your plan 
us soon as you have made one, then give 
them frequent reports. . Photographs of 
the first improvements effected will be 
real news. Send your news releases also to 
the Chamber of Commerce, Woman’s Club, 
Rotary Club, Federation of Labor, Ameri- 
can Legion, and other organizations. You 
can have the whole town back of you in 
this thing if you handle it right. Get 
some merchant to display your map in his 
window along with a story of the project. 
Can you fail to turn some of those blue 
and red spots to yellow? 


PHOTOPLAY CLUB COUPON 


I wish to join the Scholastic Photoplay Club. 
(250 E. 43rd St., New York City) 


English Teacher . 


I enclose 10: cents for 1 year’s membership. Check * 
here if you wish pamphlet, How to Judge (10 cents 


additional) 


How would you like a cake like this on your birthday? Scholastic will give you one 
when you are 300 years old, like the high schools. 


Scholastic Leads Big Parade of High School 
Tercentenary at N.E.A. Convention 


O far as Scholastic was con- 

cerned, the N.E.A. convention 

in Atlantic City last month was 

a huge birthday party for the 
American high schools. 

To begin with, there was the Inter- 
national Exhibition of High School 
Art. Several hundred paintings, 
drawings, prints, and designs were 
there, representing the best work 
done by over 3,000 high schools for 
the 1934 Scholastic Awards. Minis- 
ters of education of five countries 
helped Scholastic collect a fine inter- 
national section. And there were spe- 
cial collections of sculpture, pottery, 
and metal work from Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, Baltimore, and Aliquippa. 

Flanking the entrance to the space 
reserved for the high school art show, 
there was the U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion booth and a table where all Ter- 
centenary materials were displayed. 

A skyscraping birthday cake, for 
the three hundredth anniversary of 
the high schools stood next to the 
Office of Education booth. Flashlights 
flashed and cameras whirred on the 
second day when Jean Knox, sopho- 
more of Atlantic City, H. S., dressed 
as Miss Tercentenary in a Colonial 
costume, passed pieces of the cake to 
the chiefs of the assembled educators. 
Beside her stood a colonial school- 
master, played by Joseph Marshall, 
junior in the same high school. In his 
hands rested a wooden replica of the 
original Boston Latin School, fore- 
runner of the American high school. 
The ceremony, arranged by Scholas- 
tic and the Office of Education, was 
a colorful event of the convention. 


Visitors were amazed to see in this art exhibit how well the high schools teach art, and 
how well high school students learn. 





Learn the Fine Points of Sports 


The new packages of Kellogg’s PEP have valu- 
able instructions in swimming and _ basketball, 
printed on the back. Save these package panels. 
Collect a complete library of coaching. Learn 
to swim faster and longer. Excel in basketball. 


If your grocer doesn’t have the new PEP pack- 
age—just send the top of the package you buy to 
Kellogg Company in Battle Creek, Mich. The 
free coaching you want will be mailed to you. 











Here’s a chance to get some 
inside dope about famous 
colleges. 

Every week Kellogg’s 
College Prom takes you to a 
different campus. The thrills 
of college atmosphere. The 
excitement of whirlwind ath- 
letics. Famous players and 
coaches. Ruth Etting, sing- 
ing her beautiful songs. Red 
Nichols and his Pennies — 
playing syncopation for a 
collegiate dance. Be 
sure to tune in Kel- Pa 


A THRILLING NEW RADIO PROGRAM 








coaching in your favorite 
sport. Tell you how to play 
the game. This lively pro- 
gram was planned for active 
young people like you. 
Sponsored by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. Makers of Kel- 
loge’s PEP Bran Flakes. 
Crisp flakes of toasted 
grain. Packed with nourish- 
ment for active bodies. Mildly 
laxative. Buy these better 
bran flakes from your grocer. 
Enjoy them often 
with milk or cream. 





logg’s College Prom 
every Thursday night. 

Well-known ath- 
letes give you real 
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Breakfast. Lunch. 
Supper. Buy a pack- 
age today and keep 
going with PEP! 





Kelloggs PEP Bran Flakes 
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